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To the memory of my aunt, that 
noble woman who cared for, in- 
structed, and guided me in my youth- 
ful years, this book is dedicated. 





PREFATORY NOTE 


“There is no book so bad but something good 


may be found in it.” 
CERVANTES. 


Encouraged by the thought expressed in the 
above maxim and sustained by the opinions of a 
few personal friends, I have written this book, 
describing my early life and its environment, my 
later personal experiences, and setting forth some 
conclusions drawn from observation, believing that 
the actualities of an existence, though not conspic- 
uous for great achievements, may furnish some- 
thing of interest. 

In all my statements, I have adhered to the 
truth. As to the deductions and opinions with 
which this volume is interspersed, I will only say 
that they are candid, leaving their correctness and 
value to the judgment of the reader. I do not 
claim for this production any literary merit. If it 
shall prove sufficiently interesting to afford a brief 
diversion, I shall not feel that I have written in 
vain although I cherish the hope that it may be of 


some service to those who are advancing along the 
vii 
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pathway of life, the greater portion of which I 
have already traversed. 
W.B. V. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
January, 1924. 
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LIFE AS I HAVE KNOWN IT 


CHAPTER I 


A MOMENTOUS OCCURRENCE 


WAS born on the sixth day of August in the 
year 1845. My birth was an important event. 
At least, it was so considered by my parents and 
immediate relatives. Two maiden aunts who were 
privileged to view me a few hours after my ad- 
vent into this beautiful or wicked world, as the 
case may be, pronounced me to be a perfect 
child. 

They could not have had sufficient knowledge as 
to the lines upon which a male child should be fash- 
ioned to have justified them in expressing an ex- 
pert opinion, but doubtless in their desire to offer 
some felicitations they ventured upon what seemed 
to them to be secure ground. 

There is, of course, the possibility that they may 
have unconsciously expressed a truth, but as I do 
not wish to indulge in any self-adulation I will not 
burden the reader with any discussion upon that 
point. 

It is always safe to speak in praise of the newly 
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born. The heart of a parent is more easily reached 
in that way than in any other, and it usually con- 
tinues to be effective regardless of added years. 

I had the great misfortune to lose my mother 
when I was three and a half years of age and my 
father a year later. I speak of it as a misfortune, 
and I fully believe that it was, for no matter how 
great or how constant the loving care which a child 
may receive from others, there is always something 
lacking. There is no substitute for the love of a 
parent, especially a mother. The spirit of reliance 
and confidence which the parental relationship 
naturally engenders does not develop equally well 
in any other environment. 

In my childhood days, when I came to observe the 
association of parents and children, I often ex- 
perienced the feeling that something was missing in 
my own case, although, at the time, I was neither 
able to comprehend just what it was nor to realize 
that the misfortune was one beyond repair. 


From time immemorial the authors of works of 
fiction have been accustomed to devote the first 
chapter, or a portion thereof, to a more or less elabo- 
rate description of the stage upon which the hero, 
heroine, and other characters were later to play their 
several parts. 

The forest, the mountains, the hills and valleys, 
the old mansion with its splendid architecture and 
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antique furniture, its old silver dishes bearing the 
coat of arms of some distinguished ancestor, the 
butler, old and gray, whose service dates back be- 
yond the recollection of the living members of the 
family, together with other features too numerous 
to be here mentioned, have been utilized in form- 
ing and painting the background upon which the 
several pictures were to be drawn. 

Although this is not a work of fiction, as the 
reader has already been informed by the prefatory 
note, assuming that he has read it, I deem some 
setting to be necessary to the better understanding 
and enjoyment of the facts and observations which 
will be contained in the following pages. 


My earliest ancestor, upon this side of the ocean, 
settled in Greenwich, Rhode Island, in the year 
1660 and was a tiller of the soil. 

Without going into any extended account of the 
growth of the family or indulging in any unnec- 
essary laudation, it is fair to say that they were 
always hard-working, industrious people, without 
accumulating any great amount of this world’s 
goods; that they were always noted for honesty 
and fair dealing, and there is neither record nor 
tradition of a single instance in which any one of 
them became amenable to the law, from the first 
settler down to the present time. 

My paternal grandfather owned a small farm of 
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about forty acres, situated in the town of Stoning- 
ton, Connecticut, upon which he raised, among 
other things, fourteen children, twelve boys and 
two girls. ‘ 

It goes without saying that they never all lived 
together because some of the older ones were 
married and had families of their own before the 
later additions arrived upon the scene, and besides, 
so small a place would hardly have sufficed to 
maintain a family of sixteen. 

Several of the boys followed mechanical pur- 
suits and others engaged in various kinds of 
business. 

None of those who “left home” became farmers, 
in the strict sense of the word, although a few of 
them cultivated land to some extent as an adjunct 
to their other business and with a view to the wants 
of their individual families. 

My father and one brother left the farm at an 
early age and went to New York City, finding em- 
ployment in mercantile houses and, after some 
years, carried on business for themselves, in which 
they were successful. The success of my father 
was limited, owing to his loss of health and early 
death. 

Upon his decease I came under the guardianship 
of the uncle who had been his close friend and com- 
panion in New York and I went to live on my 
grandfather’s farm. 
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The family there then consisted of my aged 
grandfather, somewhat helpless from an affection 
of the knees which prevented him from walking 
about, a maiden aunt, and two bachelor uncles. 
The three last-mentioned were all of the children 
who remained “at home” out of the fourteen born 
there. 

To their already existing burdens of working 
the farm for a living and caring for their partially 
helpless father, I became an important, not to say 
serious addition. 

No help was employed to assist in the out-of- 
door work and there was no servant in the house. 
My two uncles did all the work on the farm and my 
aunt, a small, spare woman, did all the housework 
including the cooking, washing, ironing, and mak- 
ing butter, besides keeping the house spick and 
span from top to bottom. 

When I come to compare what she did with the 
work done by some of the stalwart servants of the 
present day, who claim to be physically unfit and 
unable to do a quarter as much, it seems to me that 
she must have been a remarkable woman, and I 
marvel at her strength and endurance. 

.My two bachelor uncles differed materially in 
temperament, the one being very quiet, modest, and 
retiring, very fond of animals and much interested 
in the raising of poultry and all that pertained to 
-farm life. The other was of a more restless dis- 
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position, eager for mental improvement, reading, 
in the limited times at his disposal outside of work- 
_ ing hours, the books which were available to him. 

He possessed a very comprehensive knowledge 
of the English language. In his reading he sel- 
dom found a word that he did not know the mean- 
ing of. His self-imposed method of instruction 
was both novel and effective. When he came in 
from his work at noontime he would take a dic- 
tionary, select therefrom three or four words with 
which he was not familiar, write them down on a 
slip of paper with their meaning, and put the slip 
in his pocket. ‘Two or three times during the 
afternoon he would pause a moment from his work 
and look at what he had written down. For some 
years he pursued this course. He never, however, 
in his intercourse with friends and neighbors made 
use of words which they would be unlikely to under- 
stand. 

It seems deplorable that a man with his thirst 
for knowledge, his tenaciousness, and his reasoning 
powers, could not have had the benefit of a liberal 
education. 


The old farm was composed of the different 
kinds of land usually comprised in a New Eng- 
land farm. There was woodland, land suitable 
only for pasturage, some good for nothing, and 
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the rest varying in degree for the purposes of cul- 
tivation. 

The buildings consisted of a house, barn, corn- 
crib; and henhouse. ‘The last three were not of 
sufficient importance to warrant further mention. 

In this brief space I have given a somewhat 
limited but, perhaps, sufficient view of my 
surroundings when, at the age of three and one- 
half years, I entered upon my “career,” if I may 
employ that word in denoting such a common 
existence as I am about to describe. 


CHAPTER II 


THE OLD HOUSE 


HERE are comparatively few persons living 

at the present day who have any personal 

knowledge of the methods of life on a small New 
England farm prior to 1850. 

Many of the things-which later came to be re- 
garded as essential to a comfortable existence 
were entirely lacking and to all appearances were 
not missed, because they had never been enjoyed. 

My recollection of the old house dates back to 
the time when it had just passed the century mark. 
_ It was a wooden structure measuring about forty 
by fifty feet. On the ground floor there was a 
large kitchen, a sitting-room, parlor, one bedroom, 
and two pantries. One of the pantries was a 
depository for general household supplies, while 
the other was devoted to the storage of the milk, 
cream, and butter and was known as, and gener- 
ally called, “the buttery.” 

The house stood with one end towards the road. 
On the first floor the parlor, one bedroom, and “‘the 
buttery” took up the road-end of the house. 


There were two entrances from without, one on 
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the south side and the other on the north side. 
The southerly entrance door opened into a small 
hall which communicated with the parlor on the 
left’ and the sitting-room on the right. On the 
other side, the outer door opened directly into the 
kitchen. 

The parlor was the near-sacred room of the 
house. It was seldom used. In fact it was never 
used except on those rare occasions when com- 
pany, something more than just ordinary guests, 
was being entertained. It was provided with 
what used to be called an air-tight stove, oval in 
form and made of sheet iron with cast-iron ends, 
and it somewhat resembled the body of a small 
rhinoceros shorn of its head, legs, and tail. 

I can recall but one instance when the room 
was warmed with this device, but that was in a 
great measure due to the fact that company was 
seldom entertained in the cold months. 

The Thanksgiving and Christmas festivities 
were confined to the immediate household, largely 
owing to the fact that the family was so scattered 
that a general assembly was impracticable. 

The parlor furniture, besides the stove already 
mentioned, consisted of a table, some chairs, in- 
cluding one rocker, and a carpet. 

The chairs were made entirely by hand, from 
hickory, by my grandfather and one or two of his 
elder sons. They were painted green with nar- 
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row red lines encircling the rods of the back. The 
workmanship was a superior kind, and for what 
is.commonly known as straight-backed chairs they 
were not entirely devoid of comfort. I have some 
of them in my possession, and in use now, and not- 
withstanding their great age they have never 
needed to be repaired but are as sound as they 
were the day they were made. 

The carpet, with its red and green stripes some 
ten inches in width, was beyond question the most 
fetching thing in the room. It was made from 
the wool of sheep raised on the farm and was 
dyed and woven by one of the older sons who was 
the owner and operator of a small water-power 
woolen mill. Its durability far exceeded that of 
any other that has come under my notice. While 
it was not subjected to any considerable wear 
during the many years that it remained in the 
parlor of the old house, it was later transferred 
to a more active duty of some twenty years in a 
new house, and finally upon the death of my aunt 
it came into my possession and served a good 
purpose for another period of upwards of' ten 
years. 

Doubtless some expert dyer or chemist, famil- 
iar with both the old and the new methods of 
preparing and dyeing wool could, in a measure, 
account for the long service of this carpet through 
a learned comparison of the advantage of hand- 
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work over machine work, finally concluding that 
while the results of handwork were superior, it 
would not be equal to the increased demands of a 
greater population. 

In a country house of this character the kitchen 
is the all-important room, and my grandfather’s 
house was no exception. It served as a dining- 
room, when there was no company, and most of 
the time as a sitting-room also. Here the meals 
were cooked, served, and eaten and here the fam- 
ily congregated during the period between the fin- 
ishing of the evening chores without and the dis- 
position of the supper dishes within. 

This period is always a brief one. The duties 
of a long and arduous day, which usually extended 
into the early evening, bring a degree of phys- 
ical fatigue which seldom fails to lead the farmer, 
and all the active members of his family, to wel- 
come an early repose. 


At the time to which I am now referring, a 
stove for cooking had never been installed. 
Everything in the cooking line was done with the 
aid of the fireplace and an oven to which [I shall 
later refer. 

The chimney was large, some six to eight feet 
square at the lower part. It was constructed of 
stone and mortar and provided sufficient space for 
a large fireplace. I can remember that when a 
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small boy I would walk into it, at times when there 
was no fire, and look up to the sky or observe the 
antics of the swallows that had made their nests 
in its crevices and holes. 

The laying of a fire in‘a fireplace of this kind 
was a matter requiring experience and care if sat- 
isfactory results were to be secured. ‘The three 
basic elements of a wood fire are the backlog, the 
toplog, and the forestick. In fact, these three 
elements are still essential in the smaller wood fire 
of the present day, which is esteemed both for its 
warmth and its pleasure to the eye, never being 
used for cooking, although it may furnish, now and 
then, a bed of coals enabling the children to pop 
corn or toast marshmallows. 

The backlog is first placed, and in the position 
which its name would indicate. In the old fire- 
place, which I am trying to describe, it was gen- 
erally several feet in length and sometimes ap- 
proached two feet in diameter. It did not rest 
upon the andirons but upon the stone bottom of 
the fireplace. The toplog, which was of a smaller 
diameter, but nevertheless of substantial propor- 
tions, rested upon the backlog. The forestick was 
placed across the andirons, leaving a space be- 
tween it and the backlog for the reception of the 
kindling and sticks of wood which constituted the 
more active and operative part of the fire. The 
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backlog was generally placed in position on Sun- 
day morning, Sunday being the day when the 
“men-folks” were more at leisure and could furnish 
the’ physical strength which the operation de- 
manded, and it was expected from its size and 
quality to last through the week. 

The old fireplaces, which were used for cooking, 
were provided with an iron crane which could be 
swung back and forth and from which the pots 
and kettles used for boiling and frying were sus- 
pended by iron hooks. 'These hooks were of dif- 
ferent lengths and could be combined so as to 
secure the adaptation of the cooking utensil to the 
height of the fire at the time. 

The several devices used for cooking over the 
fire were made of iron, and varied in size from a 
little skillet holding a pint to a pot and a kettle 
having a respective capacity of eight and twelve 
gallons. The larger pot and kettle were not used 
frequently, but were employed in making soft 
soap and upon some other occasions when a very 
large quantity of hot water was required for im- 
mediate use. 

My aunt told me of one occasion when an un- 
usually large number of guests came to spend the 
day that she cooked a boiled dinner in the large 
pot, combining with liberal pieces of salt pork and 
beef a corresponding quantity of fresh vegetables 
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from the garden, and thatthe expressions of sat- 
isfaction to which the dinner gave rise were fully 
corroborated by the quantity consumed. 


The ordinary small farrher did not make use of 
toilet soaps. He was not skilled in the making of 
a hard soap and he was obliged to rely as much 
as possible on things of his own production. He 
may have provided a bar of yellow soap now and 
then, and perhaps a cake of something more choice 
for the spare bedroom, but his main reliance was 
upon the soft soap made by the women of the 
family. 

The necessary procedure in the soap-making 
was rather tedious, requiring time, care, and pa- 
tience. A barrel filled with wood-ashes was 
placed on end under one of the kitchen windows 
or just outside the door. For two or three days 
and at intervals more or less regular, a hand-basin 
of water would be poured on the ashes. Then 
the barrel would be tapped at the lower end and 
the resultant lye drawn off. After placing the 
big pot and kettle over the fire and putting into 
them and melting the grease, which had been 
sedulously accumulated from different sources, 
since the last soap-making the year before, every- 
thing was ready for the introduction of the lye, an 
operation somewhat perilous and requiring the ex- 
ercise of a high degree of care. The addition of 
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the lye to the hot grease would cause the whole to 
foam, and it was therefore necessary to add the lye 
in small quantities lest the compound should flow 
over the top and take fire, thus not only resulting 
in a loss of the labor already expended but en- 
dangering the attending person as well as the 
house. 

The mixing and cooking of this mass with the 
frequent feeding of the wood fire occupied the 
entire attention of one person for a whole day and 
sometimes for a portion of the evening. When 
it was done, the fire was allowed to go out, and 
the soap cooled off during the night. In the 
morning it was ladled into a small barrel, from 
which it was dipped as needed, being about the 
consistency of thick molasses. 

It was used in washing dishes, alothee and the 
scrubbing of various things including the hands. 
It was rather a strong substance, and I can well 
remember how it would cause my hands to smart 
if they were a bit chapped, and at all times and 
under all conditions I found it desirable to give 
them a final rinsing in clear water. 


The baking was done in three different ways. 
The johnny-cake was patted down upon a board, 
usually the middle section of a flour-barrel head 
which had been scraped and scoured for the pur- 
pose. It was placed on the hearth in front of the 
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fire and supported by a flatiron behind it. It 
could be moved nearer or farther back from the 
fire or reversed as necessity might require in the 
course of baking. There was also a tin oven, 
open on the side toward the fire, which was used 
for the baking of loaves of gingerbread, cake, and 
perhaps some other things which I do not recall. 
The tin oven was not frequently employed, for the 
reason that the big johnny-cake baked on the 
board was the kind of bread mainly used. 

The great baking act, however, was performed 
in a commodious oven at the side of the fireplace. 
The bottom of this oven was some two and a half 
or three feet above the floor of the kitchen and was 
paved with smooth flat stones. At the front end 
there was an opening some eighteen inches square 
provided with an iron door, and a small flue at the 
rear connected it with the chimney. 

In preparing this oven for baking, generally in 
the late afternoon, it was first filled with wood and 
fired. After the wood had been consumed and 
the ashes and cinders carefully swept out, the 
various foods to be cooked were placed therein, 
the door closed and made air-tight by caulking 
around the edges with strips of cloth. 

In the morning the oven was opened and the 
thoroughly baked food removed. The great heat 
of the oven, when ‘the things were put in, baked 
them well without any danger of burning, and 
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their retention in the oven over night allowed both 
oven and food to cool down together. 

Beans, brown bread, Indian pudding, and pies 
cooked in this manner seemed to have a different 
flavor, far superior to that found in similar foods 
of the present day, produced through what we are 
pleased to call our improved modern methods. 

It was at the approach of the Christmas season 
that the old oven rendered its greatest and most 
satisfactory service. 

The farmer’s wife, not to mention other mem- 
bers of the family, felt that a winter without 
mince pies could not well be endured. 

I will not attempt to enter upon a detailed de- 
scription of the steps attending the preparation 
of the numerous substances, some of them, alas, 
no longer obtainable, which finally became asso- 
ciated under a delicate white and flaky crust. 
These preparations sometimes occupied more than 
a single day and were participated in by all the 
members of the family under the guidance of the 
good housewife, who, for the time being, became 
the absolute commander of the situation and whose 
authority no one dared to defy or even presume to 
question. 

When all these preparations were completed 
the whole batch of pies was placed in the oven at 
the same time. Of course the ovens varied in size. 
Many of them were capable of accommodating 
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twenty-five or thirty pies at a single baking. 
They were expected to last the whole season. It 
was only necessary to keep them in a dry, cool 
place where they would not mold. In fact they 
really improved with age, ‘and such as survived 
until the early spring were found to be the more 
delicious in flavor, doubtless due to that sort of 
ripening or mellowing which age imparts to wine. 

The mince pie of our earlier days, seasoned with 
brandy, wine, or cider, and which tasted so good, 
has gone but it will never be forgotten by those 
who have been privileged to enjoy it. Many a 
night, as a lad, I have taken a generous piece in 
my hand when I was about to retire, finished eat- 
ing it sitting on the side of the bed, and afterwards 
slept peacefully without dreaming that I was 
falling from a precipice or being chased by an 
enraged bull. 

Mince pies, so-called, are still made, but they 
are only a poor apology for those I have described, 
and like “near” beer and some other substitutions 
only serve to accentuate a sad condition and keep 
a bereavement fresh. 


So far as the warming of the kitchen was con- 
cerned, the fireplace in the old house could not be 
said to have been a pronounced success. With 
any fireplace the greater part of the heat goes up 
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the chimney and is not disseminated about the 
room, so that in the coldest weather one was likely 
almost to roast his face while his back remained 
more or less frigid. 


Above the first story was the attic. It was 
somewhat spacious and was divided by a transverse 
partition, near the center, making it into two cham- 
bers, one of which was occupied by my aunt and 
the other by my two uncles and myself. These 
apartments were not warmed in the winter and 
there was no means by which they could be. In 
the cold weather one got out of his clothes at night 
and into them again in the morning without any 
dawdling or lingering in either operation. 

The morning ablutions were performed at the 
kitchen sink by the older members of the family. 
The boy used a tin hand-basin placed in a chair, 
he being so short that the water would run up his 
sleeves if he attempted to adopt the method of his 
elders and utilize the sink. 

There were no modern conveniences in the upper 
story nor anywhere else in the house. Even suck 
an outfit as a bowl and pitcher was out of the 
question in the cold weather as the water would 
freeze and split the vessel containing it. 

In the summer time, when the weather would 
have permitted a different arrangement, a change 
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was undesirable for the reason that it would have 
added to the work of my aunt, who was already 
sufficiently burdened. 

All the water used in the house for any purpose 
was drawn from the well and brought in in pails. 


There was neither lath nor plaster in these cham- 
bers. Upon the rough-hewn oak rafters was a 
planking of oak boards, placed as near together as 
their irregular edges would permit, and on the out- 
side of them the shingles were laid. 

In the early years of my boyhood the shingles 
were old, and some of them would occasionally be 
blown off, thus letting in a little rain or snow as 
the case might be. The rain, leaking in, stained 
the under side of the roof boards. I have many 
times upon awakening in the morning lain in my 
bed gazing up at these boards and trying to make 
out from these stains pictures of various animals 
and other things. 

If the storm happened to be one of fine dry 
snow, I would find little white pyramids on the 
floor, and now and then a similar ornament on the 
bed in which I had been sleeping. 


The question naturally arises, how did they man- 
age in case of illness? Well, the old long-handled 
warming-pan filled’ with live coals from the fire- 
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place was put into the bed and moved around for 
a few moments until all was nice and warm, and 
then the afflicted one, having removed most of his 
clothes before the kitchen fire, hastily betook him- 
self to his warm couch. 

Of course if the illness were of a serious charac- 
ter, the spare bedroom, off the kitchen, was used, 
the bed having first received the attentions of the 
warming-pan. 


This description would not be complete without 
some reference to the cellar, which was always an 
important feature of the old-time farmhouse. 

The sills of the house rested on the top of the 
cellar wall, the latter not rising much, if any, above 
the ground. The rain would sometimes wash away 
some of the earth, and as the sills were not imbed- 
ded in mortar and did not closely fit the top of the 
wall there would be little crevices through which 
the cold in winter might gain an entrance. To 
avoid such a contingency, the chinks were filled 
with dirt and covered with sod. ‘This was usually 
done in the late fall before the ground became 
frozen. ‘“Banking-up” the house was one of the 
regular season’s duties. 

The old cellar differed materially from the mod- 
ern ones in the uses to which it was put. 

The cellar of the present day is, as we all know, 
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largely occupied by the heating apparatus and its 
appliances, comprising coal-bins, wood-bins, and 
ash-cans, one corner usually being partitioned off 
for a laundry. 

i 

The small farmer, in the old days, had very 
little money and was obliged to live as far as he 
could upon the things which he produced himself. 

He therefore strove to stock his cellar in the fall 
with meat and vegetables sufficient to last the fam- 
ily until such time as he could raise another supply. 
When thus stocked, his-cellar would contain barrels 
of beef, pork, and apples, together with a goodly 
supply of potatoes, onions, carrots, parsnips, 
pumpkins, cabbages, and beets. 

Many of these cellars also contained two or 
three barrels of cider and a barrel of real cider 
vinegar. ‘The cider was not always made every 
year, but from time to time when the supply on 
hand was becoming exhausted. 

So far as my observation went, the cider was not 
much used as a beverage by the members of the 
family, but was mainly serviceable in replenishing 
the vinegar barrel and in extending the hospitality 
of the house to visitors and to callers who were not 
so fortunate as to possess a supply of their own 
and to whom it would be both novel and refreshing. 


Certain callers always expected to be invited to 
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have a drink of cider, and some of them were sus- 
pected of calling more on account of the cider 
than from a deep friendly feeling for the family. 
As they were all good people in their way, they 
were generally asked to partake, because the omis- 
sion would have caused serious offense. 

I well remember one of these “ciderites’’ whose 
performances were most astonishing. He was a 
very respectable man and a skilled mechanic, but 
he had a capacity for hard cider almost unbeliev- 
able. My uncle, inviting him to the cellar, would 
hand him a pitcher holding a quart of cider, two 
or three years old, and he would drain it, perhaps 
stopping to breathe once, and then after a few mo- 
ments of conversation upon being asked if he 
would have some more, he would say, “Only about 
half-full this time.” 

This drink, enormous as it seemed to me, did 
not appear to produce intoxication even in a mild 
form. In fact he could not reasonably be called a 
drinking man, as that term is ordinarily used. 
He was not addicted to the use of liquors, he 
did not keep them in his home nor seek them else- 
where, and, so far as I know or believe, his con- 
sumption of hard cider was only an occasional 
indulgence. 

A small tumblerful of that hard, sour stuff 
would have given most men a dreadful headache, 
but he would, to use a slang expression, “lap it 
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down” with great satisfaction and with no after- 
effects that were disagreeable. 


‘It is already apparent from the fact that the 
sills of the house rested upon the cellar wall that 
the cellar had no windows and was pitch-dark ex- 
cept at such times as the outside door was opened 
to put in barrels of meat, apples, and cider, and 
the winter’s supply of vegetables. 

Visits to the cellar were made with a candle both 
in the daytime and at night. For this purpose a 
candlestick having a curved hook at the top of the 
socket was generally used. It could be hung upon 
the chime of a barrel, lighting up the interior and 
exposing the contents to view, at the same time 
leaving both hands free for the removal of the de- 
sired piece of meat or the selection of the best 
apples. 


It is always safer to eat the best of the apples 
first. I have never forgotten the story of the man 
who upon opening his barrel of apples found the 
upper layer specked. Being of a frugal mind he 
thought he would eat the specked apples first, and 
he proceeded to do so, but by the time he had dis- 
posed of one layer the succeeding one had also be- 
come specked so that he ate a whole barrel of 
specked apples. All of which goes to show that 
many foolish acts may be done in the name of 
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economy, and that good judgment is necessary to 
the successful pursuit of the most generally ap- 
proved theory. 


The evening illumination, at the time of my 
earliest recollection, consisted of a few feeble rays 
of light proceeding from a single tallow candle. 

These candles were cast in a tin mould, the tubes 
of which terminated at the upper end in a sort of 
cup arrangement which prevented the spilling of 
the melted tallow as it was poured in, and the 
lower end was made conical with a small aperture 
at the extremity. 

Balls of candle wick were kept for sale in all 
the village stores of that period and could be ob- 
tained for two or three cents apiece. 

The method employed in the making of the 
candle was as follows. While the tallow was melt- 
ing over the fire, a piece of wick a little more than 
twice the length of the mould was cut off. It was 
then doubled and the loose ends passed through 
the mould. This being done a small stick was 
passed through the loop ends and allowed to rest 
upon the edges of the cup part at the top. The 
wick was then drawn tight at the bottom, and thus 
brought to a central position in the tubes and se- 
cured in that position by a knot formed by tying 
together the two projecting ends. This knot also 
served to close the little aperture at the bottom 
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and prevent the escape of the melted tallow when 
it was poured in. 

The first mould of this kind that I recollect had 
a capacity for two candles at the same time, but 
later moulds capable of atcommodating four, six, 
eight, and twelve candles came into use. 


I have referred to the old tallow candle as an 
illuminating device, but I think that such a char- 
acterization amounts to fulsome ‘flattery. In 
reality it was more effective in making darkness 
visible than in any other way. 

On some of the neighboring farms where the 
people had not yet advanced to the moulding stage, 
I have seen what were called “tallow dips.” They 
were made by dipping a piece of wick, while held 
taut between the thumb and first two fingers of 
each hand, in melted tallow, the diameter increas- 
ing with each submersion until the required size 
was obtained. The “tallow dips” were somewhat 
crude as compared with the moulded candles be- 
fore described. ‘They were rather pointed toward 
the top, with the exterior surface rather irregular, 
and they were not quite as hard and therefore not 
as lasting as those made in a mould. 

The use of a tallow candle for reading called 
for the exercise of a considerable degree of pa- 
tience. One could read but a few minutes when 
the light would become fainter and it became nec- 
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essary to stop and snuff off the top of the wick, 
which had gradually grown longer as the tallow 
receded. 

This operation had to be repeated every few 
minutes and was an unwelcome interruption, se- 
riously impeding progress and sometimes, if the 
reader was of an impatient temperament, leading 
to language not altogether suitable for publica- 
tion or in harmony with the usages of polite 
society. 


After a time, the uncle who was much given to 
reading, purchased a tin lamp, a few of which had 
been offered for sale. It consisted of a saucer- 
shaped pan, from the bottom of which extended a 
short vertical standard surmounted by a small tank 
holding the illuminating substance. Upon the in- 
side of this tank there was a hollow, removable cyl- 
inder, extending nearly to the bottom thereof and 
terminating in a sort of burner at the upper end. 
The wick was home-made from a piece of cotton 
flannel and just large enough in diameter to be 
drawn over the interior cylinder, which was made 
removable to facilitate such an adjustment. 

The tank was filled with a grease commonly 
known in the household as “pot skimmings,” that 
is, grease rising on the top of the water in which 
meats are boiled and which is fairly free from salt. 
The wick did not require frequent adjustment, but 
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when adjustment became hecessary it was accom- 
plished by prying it up with the point of a jack- 
knife. Whatever may be said of this somewhat 
primitive invention, it was a great improvement 
over the tallow candle, both in its illuminating 
power and the less amount of attention which it 
required after it was lighted. 


It may be said that during the period when 
candles were almost exclusively used for lighting, 
a few of the well-to-do farmers, that is, those who 
were accounted rich by their friends and neighbors, 
used whale-oil in small glass lamps having one or 
two burners, but beyond being indicative of a 
superior financia] condition they possessed but little 
advantage over the tallow candle. 

With the development of another illuminating 
substance a little later, which was called camphine, 
the supremacy of the tallow candle was, to a large 
extent, obscured. Camphine was a liquid in form, 
and was composed of one part of rectified oil of 
turpentine mixed with three parts of alcohol to 
which was added a small quantity of ether. This 
compound was burned in small glass lamps with 
one or more burners and gave a more powerful 
light than had been before provided for rural locali- 
ties. Afterwards it was superseded by kerosene 
oil, which still holds its sway where neither gas nor 
electricity is available. 
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Some of the table appointments, as well as some 
of the manners and customs relating to the family 
meals, are interesting by way of comparison with 
those of -the present day. 

I have just a recollection of the time when the 
dinner plates in common use were of pewter, but 
they soon gave way to the more decorative china. 

The knives and forks were of steel, the former 
thin and sharp, and the latter with two tines, 
rather long, small, round, and sharp-pointed. 

The fork was useful in conveying to the mouth 
such food as could be successfully speared with it, 
but the bulk of the “carrying trade,” so to speak, 
devolved upon the knife. It was not considered 
good form to introduce the end of the knife with 
the edge toward the corner of the mouth and be- 
sides there would be danger of a cut which, in that 
locality, could not be readily healed if one con- 
tinued in the meantime to talk and eat. 

This etiquette of the knife was understood and 
generally observed by those who desired to be 
considered as belonging to the more refined por- 
tion of the community. 

Coffee was seldom drunk on the old New Eng- 
land farm, but there was tea two or three times a 
day, and sometimes it was partaken of by the 
women of the family between meals. 

Perhaps two or three times a year the tin coffee- 
pot would be produced, in which a decoction of 
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coffee and molasses would be boiled. The mo- 
lasses was supposed to combine the settling effect 
produced by an egg with the sweetening properties 
of sugar. As this beverage was seldom resorted 
to, my recollection of its flavor is by no means 
vivid and I am inclined to think that in this case 
forgetfulness is a blessing. 

A black tea was more commonly used, although 
green tea was brewed upon special occasions. 

The teacups were without handles. After the 
addition of the cream and sugar, a small portion 
of the tea was poured into the saucer, from which 
it was drunk, and the teacup was set on a small 
cup-plate designed for the purpose. The supply 
in the saucer was renewed from time to time. 

The proper manipulation of the saucer in rais- 
ing it to the mouth was governed by well-estab- 
lished rules. ‘The thumb and third finger of the 
right hand were placed against the outside near the 
upper edge, the first two fingers upon the inside, 
being careful not to extend them downward too 
far and dip them into the tea, a catastrophe which 
could be avoided only by due circumspection as 
to the quantity poured from the cup. 

Those who affected a great ease of manner were 
accustomed to keep the little finger clear of the 
saucer and extended somewhat rigidly, which was 
supposed to add «quite a share of grace to the 
drinking operation, 
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Among other things which were gathered in the 
summer and carefully cured and preserved were 
different kinds of herbs which were deemed to be 
efficacious in the treatment of a variety of the 
minor ailments to which flesh is heir. They in- 
cluded thoroughwort, motherwort, pennyroyal, cat- 
nip, spearmint, peppermint, and I think some 
others which I cannot now recall. They were pre- 
pared for use by steeping. I have been dosed with 
all of them in my boyhood. None of them was 
seductive in taste, but I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that some of them tasted worse than others. 

Thoroughwort was administered in cases of colds 
and fevers when it was thought desirable to induce 
perspiration. Catnip, for colic in children, for im- 
paired digestion, and for anaemic conditions, and 
other things which need not be specifically stated. 

I find that my recollection is not fresh enough 
to enable me to go through the list of these herbs 
and ascribe to each the several and particular com- 
plaints for which they were supposed to be an effi- 
cient remedy. 

A tea, so-called, but about the consistency of 
cream, prepared from the woolly leaves of the mul- 
lein, a small bowl of which would be taken three 
times a day, was supposed to be very helpful in 
relieving a condition sometimes popularly charac- 
terized as “all run down.” 

Cuts, wounds, and bruises, if not of a too serious 
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nature, were treated at home and without the aid 
of a doctor. Common spirits of turpentine was 
freely used in such cases as seemed to call for the 
application of a liniment. 

The jawbones of pigs were saved because they 
yielded a yellow marrow which when applied to 
a deep wound, kept it open at the top and allowed 
it to heal from the bottom, thus eliminating the 
danger of any suppurative absorption. 

I remember an occasion when I was endeavoring 
to chastise a large dog, for some misconduct on his 
part, that he bit me, one of his large tusks pass- 
ing nearly through my hand. The wound was 
first treated with wet salt and then bound up with 
marrow. It healed without giving me any trouble. 


It is very interesting to observe the transmission 
of physical and psychical character from parents 
to offspring, and of this my own family furnished 
a marked example. 

My great-grandfather was a surgeon in the Rev- 
olutionary Army and I presume was possessed of 
such attainments in that line as were common to 
the medical profession of the period in which he 
lived. 

My grandfather, although a farmer, com- 
pounded pills and plasters of different kinds which 
were much sought after not only by the people in 
the neighborhood in which he lived but by many 
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from more distant localities. The pills were sold 
at one cent each. He also made what was called 
elixir-pro, which I believe was a preparation com- 
posed of wormwood and alcohol or spirits of some 
kind. It was a most bitter mess, and particularly 
repulsive to the palate of a small boy who had 
gotten up in the morning suffering from the pains 
and penalties which are apt to come from an over- 
indulgence in unripe fruit the preceding day. 

The dose was a wineglassful to be taken before 
breakfast. My aunt would pour it out and put 
it on the table and I have spent many a sad half- 
hour gazing at it and dreading to tackle it, but 
there was no release and I always had to swallow 
it a half-hour before I was permitted to eat. 


One of my uncles, with whom I lived, was called 
an authority upon the treatment of the lesser ail- 
ments and was quite expert in pulling teeth and 
in the stitching up and treatment of wounds. For 
the aid which he rendered in these matters he never 
received any compensation. It was always a mere 
friendly service. He was more frequently called 
upon to pull teeth, especially those of the children 
who were brought to him by their mothers who 
found his help a convenience as well as a pecuniary 
advantage. 


I may as well pause here and give a brief ac- 
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count of the old method. of pulling’ teeth. The 
instrument which my uncle used was an ancient 
one called a turnkey. It is now obsolete. It was 
made of steel. At one end of a small rod, about 
the diameter of a lead pencil, was a hinged claw 
and at the other end a crossbar or handle. In its 
operation the claw end of the rod or shank was 
wound with a piece of an old silk handkerchief. 
This was done for two reasons. It gave the shank 
a larger diameter, whereby the power exerted 
upon the tooth was more in a vertical and less in 
a horizontal direction than it otherwise would have 
been and at the same time it avoided the bruising 
or lacerating of the mouth of the patient. 

The first thing to be determined before applying 
the instrument was the direction in which the lat- 
eral pressure had best be exerted, that is, whether 
it should be inward or outward. ‘This depended 
largely upon the position of the tooth. If it was 
straight, it made little difference which way it 
went, but if it inclined one way or the other, it was 
generally considered desirable to favor the direc- 
tion of the tooth. It was not possible with this 
instrument to exert an absolutely vertical lifting 
of the tooth but a movement sufficiently perpen- 
dicular to avoid the breaking of the shell surround- 
ing it, could be obtained. 

In the hands of a person endowed with a reason- 
able degree of judgment and skill, the old turnkey 
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was not such a bad instrument after all, but was 
certainly a wicked one when manipulated by a nov- 
ice or one who did not possess an aptitude for such 
matters. 

It is not surprising that, with the great variety 
of forceps available to the dentists of the present 
day, adapted to almost every conceivable situation, 
and their coexistent anesthetics which have dis- 
pelled much of the dread of former days, the old 
turnkey should have passed into oblivion. 


In my own ease I have inherited, to a limited 
extent, an ability to detect physical conditions re- 
quiring medical aid and have some familiarity with 
the remedies usually employed in their alleviation. 

I have not, however, developed this gift, if it 
may be so called, for the reason that ever since my 
boyhood I have always been within reach of good 
medical advice and have not had that incentive 
which comes from a life in the country where doc- 
tors are few and sometimes not immediately ob- 
tainable. 


Bearing in mind that line from Shakespeare, “A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” I have al- 
ways refrained from prescribing internal medi- 
cines for other people unless it was something so 
simple that it could not possibly be attended with 
any unlooked-for result. 
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It is quite natural for a.person using a medicine 
helpful to his own condition to imagine that it 
would be equally efficacious for another who ap- 
peared to be afflicted with a similar complaint, but 
there might be some very good reason why it 
would be unsuitable and perhaps dangerous to the 
other party, a reason of which he had no knowl-. 
edge and was not skillful enough to discover. As 
for instance, you may have taken phenacetine with 
most satisfactory results, but if you should happen 
to give it to a friend having a weak heart it might 
bring about a most serious situation. . 


Perhaps I may appear to have strayed away 
from and forgotten the subject of heredity, but I 
beg leave to remind the reader that I only in- 
tended to set forth an example coming under my 
own observation and not to enter upon any discus- 
sion of the subject scientifically or otherwise. 


While the small farmer, so far as he could, raised 
everything necessary for the subsistence of him- 
self and family, he was obliged to resort to the 
village store for his groceries, but he generally 
managed to make his excess of farm products pay 
for them. 

He had what was called a pass-book in which 
an account was kept of his transactions with the 
store. His purchases were charged to him upon 
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the one side, and the butter, eggs, apples, poultry, 
and vegetables which he brought in credited to him 
upon the other, and it required no great effort to 
keep the account about square. 

He always had a good supply of fresh vege- 
tables for home consumption during the summer, 
but fresh meat was seldom in evidence during the 
year. To be sure, in the fall when the pigs were 
slaughtered there would be some fresh pork for 
a brief time, and in the spring there would be some 
fresh veal. 

The farmer would keep the liver and one quarter 
of the calf for himself and the remaining three 
quarters would be distributed among neighbors, 
who later returned the favor in kind, it being so ar- 
ranged that these reciprocal transactions would oc- 
cur only at proper intervals. 

At Thanksgiving and Christmas there would be 
a turkey for home consumption, while the re- 
mainder of the flock would be sent to market to 
replenish the family purse, with the exception of 
a few reserved for breeding purposes. 

There was always plenty of eggs and chickens 
and sometimes ducks and geese, but the last two 
were raised only occasionally, and then for the 
market rather than for family use. 

Sometimes the wife of a near neighbor having 
made her preparations for the evening meal, with 
which she intended to feast her expectant spouse, 
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upon his return from his daily toil, found that she 
was out of some essential ingredient. The store 
was too far away to be reached within the limited 
time at her disposal. It would not do to disap- 
point the master of the, house by Servis him a 
cold meal or what is sometimes called a “picked- 
up” supper when he had a right to expect a repast 
far different in character. 

If there is one thing more than another which is 
recognized in rural communities as an unwritten 
law, it is that the creature comforts of the man 
who labors to make provision for both, shall be 
properly and continously looked after by the wife 
or woman at home. 

In the dilemma which I have outlined there is 
but one thing for the wife to do and she does it. 
She puts on her bonnet and shawl, takes her cup, 
plate, or pail, according to her requirements, re- 
pairs to one of her near neighbors and borrows 
what she needs, repaying it later in kind when she 
has replenished her own supply. 

Perhaps she entertains her “better half,” while 
he eats, with an account of the trouble she has had, 
although more likely she only informs him that 
they are out of a certain thing and that he had 
better bring home a new supply but, whichever 
plan she may adopt, “the country is safe,” and the 
calm of the domestic atmosphere remains undis- 
turbed. 
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Very few farmers, at least in the region where 
I spent the early years of my life, were hunters. 
Many of them were provided with a dog and gun, 
but chiefly with a view to protecting their crops 
and poultry. Crows and blackbirds would pull 
up the small tender spears of corn for the sake of 
getting the kernel at the lower end; hawks would 
carry off small chickens; and sometimes a skunk 
or weasel would destroy a whole brood in a single 
night. 

My uncles were good hunters, and in the winter 
months hunted minks, muskrats, gray squirrels, 
and rabbits, now and then getting a wild duck or 
a partridge. 

In these hunting expeditions they employed two 
dogs, one a hound and the other a cross between a 
setter and pointer. They were well trained for 
their work, and my uncles being good shots, the 
hunting trips were generally successful. They 
usually started out in the morning soon after 
breakfast and returned in the late afternoon. 

The skins of the minks and muskrats brought a 
good price and the receipts from them served to 
improve both the appearance and the utility of the 
family purse. The rabbits and squirrels, under 
the skillful cooking of my aunt, furnished forth an 
appetizing dish, breaking the routine of the salt 
meats. These hunting trips did not of course oc- 
cur every day but would perhaps average twice a 
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week except in case of prolonged rainstorms or 
heavy snows. 

At about twelve years of age I was allowed the 
use of a shot-gun under the careful instruction of 
the older men and for several years I often hunted 
with them and many times sallied forth alone. 

The fact that I never had an accident, or even 
a near approach to one, bears undisputed evidence 
that my instruction in the use of firearms was of 
the best. 

In all of my tramping with my uncles in search 
of game, over hills and through woods, meadows, 
and swamps, I can safely say that there was never 
a moment when the muzzle of a gun pointed in the 
direction of any one of us. 


Soon after the death of my grandfather, which 
occurred in his ninetieth year and when I was 
about eight years old, it became evident that the 
old house was fast becoming untenable. 

My aunt and uncles had managed to save up a 
little money which, with one or two small bequests 
from relatives, amounted to enough to build a 
modest home if a builder could be found who was 
both economical and honest. 

They settled upon a nephew, a son of their 
oldest brother, who finally agreed to erect the new 
house. The contract price was ten hundred and 
fifty dollars, which included everything above the 
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cellar. ‘The house was well-built, and commodious 
for the size of the family, but was as devoid of 
what we term modern improvements as the old one 
had been. But never having been accustomed to 
such luxuries, they did not attach to them that im- 
portance which they otherwise would have done, 
and besides any indulgence in that direction would 
have increased the cost beyond the amount of funds 
at their command. 

I do not think it ever occurred to them to add 
some of these things through borrowing the re- 
quired amount on a mortgage or otherwise. They 
had never owed money to any one, and I be- 
lieve they were far happier and better off with 
what they could afford, and pay for, than they 
would have been with a worrying indebtedness, 
which at best, with the limited facilities they en- 
joyed, they would have been slow in discharging. 

As the new house was to occupy a portion of the 
site occupied by the old one, it became necessary 
first to remove the obstructing portion of the latter. 
There being no other habitable building on the 
place, it became a rather momentous question as 
to how the matter could be managed. It was fi- 
nally decided to cut the old structure in two, re- 
move one part and live in the other while the new 
house was in process of erection. 

It was not so difficult to carry out this arrange- 
ment as might be imagined, for the reason that the 
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new building was to be commenced in the spring 
and completed before Thanksgiving. 

To occupy a house with one end entirely open 
to the weather, proved to be more of a novelty than 
an inconvenience, and perhaps may be considered 
as having been the forerunner of the more modern 
fad of sleeping in the open air. 

My uncle of the more literary turn of mind did 
not join in the project of the new house. He pre- 
ferred to have his part of the farm and build a 
small house of his own thereon, in a spot which 
he for many years had fancied would be a nice 
place to live. 

This separation was more theoretical than real 
and was not the result of any friction between the 
brothers and sister, each agreeably deferring to the 
tastes and wishes of the others. I shall not at- 
tempt at this time to describe the manner in which 
my seceding uncle lived in his little home. 


The demolishing of the old house was no slight 
matter. It required time, patience, and much hard 
labor. ‘The heavy oak beams, hard in the begin- 
ning, had grown harder with age. They were for 
the most part dovetailed together and so firmly 
secured that it was almost impossible to separate 
them. ‘To saw them apart was an undertaking re- 
quiring great strength and endurance. They re- 
sembled lignum vitae more than the woods which 
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now enter into the construction of houses. The 
sharpest saw, made of the best of steel, would be- 
come blunted and almost useless in a short time. 

There were no wreckers in those days who 
bought and tore down old buildings for the sake 
of obtaining the materials for use in other con- 
structive work. To utilize any part of the old 
house for that purpose would have cost far more 
in the labor required than the purchase and prep- 
aration of new materials. 


Thus the old house passed away. All of those 
whom it sheltered, with the exception of myself, 
have long since joined the great majority. From 
the view point of to-day they had little of what 
we regard as the pleasures of life. It seems to 
us more like a struggle for existence under adverse 
and discouraging circumstances, but who can say 
that they were not contented and happy? Those 
things we look upon as enjoyments they knew 
nothing of and therefore did not crave. Their 
creature comforts were well supplied, and the bliss- 
ful association of parents and children must have 
afforded them that abundant comfort and conso- 
lation which many of us now strive to supplant 
with other and less worthy things. 

With the occupation of the new house it seemed 
as if I, as well as my uncles and aunt, had entered 


upon a new era, 


CHAPTER III 


EARLY SCHOOL DAYS 


WAS eight years old when I first attended 
school. My aunt, however, had given me good 
instruction at home and I was a little more ad- 
vanced than most of the other boys of my age. I 
had learned to read in a first reader, to spell, and to 
write. I had committed to memory the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments. I had also 
' learned the Roman and Arabic numerals, the ab- 
breviations, and some other useful things I do not 
at the moment recall. 

The nearest school in the district was situated 
beside the road and in the edge of a piece of woods. 
It was about a mile from where I lived and about 
half a mile from any house. It was supposed ty 
occupy a central position and thus be equally ac- 
cessible to all the families residing in the district. 

There were two sessions a year, one in the sum- 
mer and one in the winter. For the summer ses- 
sion a lady teacher was employed, and a man for 
the winter session. 

The younger children, who were not of a suit- 
able age to be employed on the farm, attended in 


summer, but in the winter, when the demands of 
44 
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the farm were mostly confined to the chores morn- 
ing and night, the older ones were afforded a 
chance to improve their minds, and the male 
teacher was selected as it was thought he would 
be the better able to deal with the older boys. It 
was not an unwise theory. 

The winter teacher was usually the son of some 
well-to-do farmer in the district, but the summer 
incumbent often came from abroad, for the reason 
that there was no one available in the district to 
fill the place. There might be one or two qualified, 
but their services on the farm could not be dis- 
pensed with during the busy season. 

The way to the schoolhouse by the road was about 
twice as far as it was across the fields and through 
the woods, and therefore the latter route was the 
one which I almost invariably traversed. The trip 
was not so bad in summer. The only thing to be 
avoided was a pasture where cattle were grazing, 
especially if there was a bull among them. In 
winter the severe cold as well as rains and snow- 
storms sometimes made the going rather trying 
for a small lad, and it seemed good to reach the 
desired haven at either end of the journey. 

The school opened at nine in the morning and 
closed at four in the afternoon, with a recess of 
one hour from twelve to one. At recess the 
scholars had a chance to eat their luncheons and 
indulge somewhat in various sports and recrea- 
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tions, such as skating and snowballing in the winter, 
and singing, and picking flowers and berries in the 
summer. All of them carried luncheon, as they 
were too far away to go home for it and return 
in time. 

The lady teacher, if she came from without the 
district, boarded around. ‘That is, she first ascer- 
tained the number of families having children in 
school who were capable of entertaining her, and 
then so divided the time as to spend an equal num- 
ber of days with each, going to her own home for 
Saturday and Sunday. | 

The week or so which she spent with the family 
was a great event from the viewpoint of the child, 
although it may not have been so alluring to the 
rest of the family. While the teacher remained, 
a luncheon was put up for her. She generally 
managed to make herself agreeable in the homes 
in which she was thus quartered, and if her pres- 
ence seemed a burden to the family, I must, as a 
result of more mature reflection, sympathize with 
the poor girl who was obliged to be transferred 
each week from one strange place to another and 
expected to be found entertaining by those with 
whom she had nothing in common and was never 
likely to meet again. 

The arrangement however served to lessen the 
salary of the teacher, lower the taxes of the town 
in which the district was situated, and, in part, 
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divide the expenses of the school among those 
sharing its immediate benefits. 

The schoolhouse was a one-story building with 
a sharp roof, and in dimensions about eighteen by 
thirty feet. The floor space was divided into an 
entry and one large room. ‘The outer door was 
near the corner on the side facing the road and 
opened into the entry, from which a door opened 
into the schoolroom. The portion of the entry be- 
yond the last-mentioned door accommodated the 
wood used for heating purposes. A “box” stove, a 
name evidently suggested by its shape, was the 
only heating appliance. It was situated in the 
middle of the room. It was made of cast-iron, 
rectangular in shape, the upper corners being 
slightly rounded, and it was long enough to take 
in a stick of cord-wood. On the top rested a pan 
of water which was designed to furnish the requi- 
site amount of moisture. The poker was a por- 
tion of the limb of a near-by tree, and had a sort 
of hook at one end. 


The wood was brought by some of the farmers 
from time to time as needed and thrown upon the 
bank near the door, whence it was carried into 
the entry and packed by some of the boys. 


The teacher was expected to get to the school, 
in the winter-time, early enough to build the fire 
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and have the place warm before the scholars ar- 
rived. He did not need to get there very early to 
accomplish this, as the stove was a great success 
as a heater, responding, very quickly to the de- 
mands made upon it. To get near to it after 
coming in upon a bitter winter morning, almost 
paralyzed with cold, seemed like a great luxury. 
The room was often too hot, but I do not recall 
that it was ever too cold. 


The seating arrangements were unique and also 
very bad. ‘There was a long desk upon each side 
of the room with its back against the wall. Along 
the front of these desks were boards of the same 
length attached to and resting upon standards, 
which in turn rested upon and were fastened to the 
floor. Upon these boards the scholars sat, their 
backs being toward the center of the room. 
There was absolutely nothing for them to lean 
back against, and they were obliged to spend the 
six hours of the school-day in a position which can 
well be described as “humped up.” 

In getting seated, the scholar first sat down 
with his back toward the desk, then raising his 
feet and turning, as it were upon a pivot, he would 
find himself facing his desk, the operation being 
finally completed by dropping his feet to the floor. 


A. year or two after my introduction into this 
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temple of learning, some inventive genius in the 
district conceived the idea of turning the desks 
around so as to permit the scholars to lean back 
against the wall at such times as they might feel 
the need of a more restful posture. 

This suggestion met with great favor and was 
promptly carried out, everybody wondering why 
it had not been thought of before. In making 
this change, each of the long desks was cut in 
two in the middle, and the separation of the two 
parts provided an additional passage through 
which the seats might be reached. 

The scholars were, without exception the sons 
and daughters of farmers living in the district, 
none of whom could be said to have been in inde- 
pendent circumstances. They were an_ honest, 
hard-working, good-natured people, traits which 
descended to their offspring. 

The relations of the scholars with each other 
were kind and friendly, although my attendance 
of several years failed to yield but one lasting 
friendship, doubtless due to the frequent change 
which the personnel of the school underwent, my 
youthfulness, and my early removal to other 
scenes. 


There is much to be said in commendation of 
the old country district school. The teachers 
were not learned, in the ordinary acceptation of 
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that term, but in the few things they were called 
upon to teach they were well-versed, and they 
were most conscientious in the discharge of their 
duties. 

The number of scholars was not large enough 
to require any great amount of planning in order 
to hear the recitations of the different classes. 

The school I have in mind numbered about 
twenty-five in the winter session, which was per- 
haps about an average number attending schools 
of that class. In some localities where the district 
included a small village or there was some thickly 
settled region near its borders, there would be a 
somewhat greater number. The scholars were 
divided into classes as far as practicable, but with 
the small number and the diversity of ages it was 
not possible to classify them all, and there were 
always a few who recited alone. 

With so small a number, the teacher had ample 
time to hear the classes and give individual schol- 
ars all needed attention. 


There was no plan by which a certain amount 
of work was to be accomplished by the end of the 
session. At the close of a recitation the next les- 
son was given out, but if a lesson was not well 
done it was carried over to the next day with per- 
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haps some addition. In this way, while the prog- 
ress may have been slow, as compared with later 
systems and methods, it insured a thorough 
understanding of the ground covered. 

The branches taught were reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography, and elementary 
grammar. 

With a good knowledge of these things ob- 
tained in the district school, I was well equipped 
when the time came to enter a school of a higher 
grade. 


In fact I have never through life ceased to be 
benefitted by the advantages which I derived 
through a thorough knowledge of these elemen- 
tary studies obtained in the little country school. 

The books in use comprised the New Testa- 
ment, two books containing selections for reading, 
respectively entitled “The Easy Reader” and the 
“American Preceptor,” the latter being for the use 
of the older and more advanced scholars, ‘““Daboll’s 
Arithmetic,” “Mitchell’s Geography,” and ‘“Web- 
ster’s Spelling Book.” ‘The name of the gram- 
mar I cannot recall. 

The school was opened in the morning and 
closed at night by the reading of a chapter in the 
New Testament in which all the scholars partici- 
pated. The one sitting at the end of the seat 
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upon one side of the room began with the first 
verse, and each one around in the room read a 
verse in order until the chapter was finished. 


I will not undertake to, discuss the methods em- 
ployed in teaching these different studies with the 
exception of the spelling. 

I do not think that with the lapse of years the 
percentage of good spellers has increased, and yet 
I believe good spelling to be a very important 
part of an education. 

There is nothing more disparaging, especially 
to a man who has had an opportunity of obtaining 
a fair amount of learning, than an inability to 
spell correctly the words comprehended in the 
vocabulary demanded by his every-day life. Yet 
I have seen graduates from colleges of high 
standing whose inability to spell correctly many 
words in common use was discouraging if not 
piteous. 

In the little schoolhouse IT am describing, the 
class in spelling was the last one of the day and, 
at the winter term, included all the scholars, the 
very young children not being in attendance at 
that season of the year. They all stood in a line. 
The words were given out by the teacher, begin- 
ning with the pupil at the head. Each scholar 
was allowed two chances, but upon his failure to 
spell the word correctly it was passed on to the 
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next who, if he succeeded, took his place in the 
line above the one who had missed. Sometimes 
several in succession would fail to spell the word 
and the one finally successful would make a sub- 
stantial gain in his march toward the head, which 
was a much-coveted position. 

Whoever stood at the head of the class, at the 
conclusion of the lesson, every night for the whole 
week, was presented with an illustrated card 
having his name inscribed thereon by the teacher. 
This card was taken home and exhibited with no 
little satisfaction to the family and admiring 
friends. 


I refrain from mentioning the number of those 
cards I was able to capture lest I might be thought 
to be boasting. 


My chief competitor in the spelling class was 
a short and somewhat fleshy girl with blue eyes 
and an abundance of light hair done in two large, 
long braids which hung down and adorned her 
ample back. 

While we were very good friends, usually 
spending our noon-hour and eating our luncheon 
together, I never permitted our friendship to in- 
fluence me in the spelling class. Then the gal- 
lantry of the noon-hour was entirely suspended 
in order that the more material advantages aris- 
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ing from the possession of the illustrated card 
might be secured, fully believing that, however 
chagrined the young lady might be at the moment, 
I would be able to bring about a resumption of our 
friendly relations the next day. 

I am fully aware that in making this last state- 
ment I shall provoke from my feminine readers 
that oft repeated remark, “That is just like a 
man.” 

Two or three times in the course of the winter 
there would be inaugurated an evening spelling 
school, which was attended by the scholars and 
such of their parents and of the members of their 
families as chose to go. ‘There was always a good 
attendance of both. 

These occasions were looked upon as diversions, 
very much in the same way that we now look upon 
picnics and theatre parties. 

In fact, I think they gave rise to more pleasur- 
able excitement than the amusements of the 
present day, owing no doubt to the dearth of rec- 
reations of any kind in such localities. 

A moonlight night was generally chosen for the 
event. Before the school was dismissed for the 
day, the teacher would ask those who could con- 
veniently bring a candle to hold up their hands, 
and the requisite number was always obtained 
without difficulty. Some brought candlesticks, 
but others, not wishing to be bothered with such an 
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incumbrance, stuck the candle in the neck of an 
empty bottle or in a hole bored in a small block 
of wood, both of which could be thrown away after 
they had served their purpose. 


Some of the older boys, who had a little money 
at their disposal, purchased for these occasions 
rolls of lozenges of different flavors, with which 
they treated the girls. It is unnecessary to say 
that these young men had a decided advantage 
over the less fortunate ones whose pockets were 
empty, all of which goes to show that it does not 
take much to ingratiate a man in the affections of 
the fair sex if he only goes about it in the right 
way. 


It may be said in passing that candy has always 
been the great creator and bearer of favorable 
impressions. 


In later years flowers and fruit became active 
and successful rivals, but in the old days, however, 
candy was far more welcome, because of its com- 
parative rarity. 

Almost every farmer’s wife or daughter had her 
own little flower garden, and the fruit-trees on the 
farm provided all that was required in that line, 
including apples, peaches, pears, and quinces, the 
last of course being suitable only for preserving. 
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In the evening spelling school various devices 
were employed to heighten the interest and add 
to the excitement of the contest as, for instance, 
two of the supposedly best spellers would be 
called upon, or appointed by the teacher, to choose 
sides. ‘They alternately selected one person from 
the general group until all had been chosen upon 
one side or the other. 

These two lines stood facing each _ other. 
Words were given out to each side in turn, begin- 
ning with the leaders and passing down the re- 
spective lines. Whenever a word was missed it 
went over to the one whose turn came next upon 
the other side, and if correctly spelled the leader 
of the winning side drew one from the losing side, 
selecting of course one whom he deemed to be the 
most skillful. In this manner the contest pro- 
ceeded until one side or the other had been de- 
prived of its entire force. 

It was quite a spirited contest, and the varying 
fortunes of the two sides often gave rise to much 
amusement and sometimes developed a fair degree 
of excitement. 


Another plan was for every one to stand up, 
the words being given out to them in rotation, and 
whenever a word was missed the person failing 
sat down, the last one up being the winner of the 
contest. 
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The winner did not usually last very long after 
the rest were seated, as the master made it a point 
to have a few choice words in reserve for him, so 
that ‘the conclusion might not be too long de- 
layed. 

The daily competition in the spelling class, as 
well as the contests of the evening school, which 
I have described, furnished not only a pleasant 
recreation but provoked a careful study of the 
spelling book, resulting in the acquirement of a 
knowledge greatly useful in the affairs of after 
life. 

The boys and girls who received the benefit of 
these methods, or at least most of them, became 
adepts in spelling and could spell correctly every 
word in the book. In this way I obtained such 
a degree of skill in the art of spelling that for 
many years both in my office and elsewhere I was 
frequently consulted upon doubtful points by 
those to whem a dictionary was not at the moment 
available or who were too lazy to resort to it if 
near at hand. 

Quite recently I saw an account of a lady 
eighty-seven years of age who, in a spelling con- 
test participated in by teachers, college professors, 
and students, was an easy winner. It may be 
readily inferred from her age that she had had the 
advantages afforded by the country school, such as 
I have described. 
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When we come to contrast the nimble mentality 
of the old lady with the experiences of a girl re- 
cently graduated from the high school, where she 
had pursued her studies for four years, includ- 
ing the business course, the advantages of the 
old system become more pronounced. After her 
graduation she obtained a position as stenographer 
in a business office. Her duties there did not re- 
quire a knowledge of technical terms or of words 
uncommon in the conduct of ordinary affairs. 
She found herself completely at sea. She came 
in contact with so many words with the meaning or 
spelling of which she was unacquainted that she 
soon became convinced that she was unfitted for 
the work and at her own suggestion gave up the 
situation and betook herself to a commercial 
school. 

Perhaps it would be but natural to say that such 
a girl must have been either very inattentive to her 
studies while she was in high school or was too 
stupid to acquire a fair education anywhere. ‘The 
girl in question, however, was bright and had dili- 
gently pursued her studies. 

This story is rather a sad commentary upon 
the methods employed in teaching the children of 
the present day. There are doubtless many cases 
like the one I have described. They seem to illus- 
trate the folly of putting children into the so- 
called advanced studies, or into those which are 
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considered the more fashionable, before they attain 
ordinary proficiency in the fundamental branches. 
It is all very well for a child to study higher math- 
ematics or some of the modern languages, but he 
should first have a good knowledge of the element- 
ary and essential things. The pursuit of the 
higher branches of learning is more or less con- 
trolled or influenced by the fashion of the day. 

Foreign languages, in their popularity as a 
fashionable acquirement, change from time to time 
with the varying fortunes of the countries in which 
they are vernacular. Such studies appeal to the 
young student. There is always a pride, a false 
one though it may be, in being versed in something 
which is not common to those about us. 

The young student, in whose curriculum the 
elementary branches are associated with those 
more outwardly alluring, is very apt to center his 
attention more upon the latter, and for that reason 
I believe that the two things should not be com- 
bined. I am not voicing any disapprobation of 
the various studies which are being pursued in our 
schools, but I do think that a thorough knowledge 
of the elementary branches should be first acquired. 

The children of the present day, in my opinion, 
have their attention directed to too many topics at 
the same time. It seems as if they were made to 
flit from one subject to another with a rapidity 
which leaves little time for absorption. 
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I still feel after the lapse of many years a ven- 
eration for the old “Webster’s Spelling Book,” to 
which I am indebted for the good reputation I 
have enjoyed for correctness in spelling. 


In the back part of the book there were some 
matters of useful information and a few fables illus- 
trated by rude woodcuts and designed to stimulate, 
on the part of the young, a decent respect and con- 
sideration for the aged and infirm. 

One of these fables described the fate of two 
rude boys who saluted an old man, the top of 
whose head was hairless, with the words, “Go up, 
thou bald head.” They were visited by a swift 
retribution. ‘Two she-bears at once appeared upon 
the scene and tore them limb from limb or ate 
them up, I do not remember which, but either way 
was doubtless sufficient to deter them from a repe- 
tition of the offense. 


Another fable portrayed the inadvisability of 
relying upon a position, apparently safe, to do 
something which one would not dare to do in a 
different and more exposed situation. 

Two boys, who had climbed up into a tree, sauced 
an old man passing by. The old man, somewhat 
exasperated by their lack of respect for his age and 
desiring to teach them a useful lesson, ordered them 
to come down, which they refused to do. He then 
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pelted them with sods, which only provoked them to 
further disrespectful language, but, upon his re- 
sorting to stones, “they quickly came down and 
begged the old man’s pardon.” 


Corporal punishment in the old country schools 
was not prohibited. In the winter-time, when the 
older boys were in attendance, the teacher was 
accustomed to keep a green stick, measuring some 
three feet or more in length and about the size of 
one’s finger at the butt, behind his desk, and now 
and then when some boy went too far he would get 
a good sound whipping in the presence of the school. 

I remember upon one occasion an offending boy 
was sent into the woods back of the schoolhouse to 
procure a new stick, the old one having passed its 
usefulness. He brought back one so large and 
formidable in appearance that the master was non- 
plussed by such an exhibition of disinterestedness 
and let the offender go without punishment. 

The girls, as a rule, behaved much better than 
the boys and were seldom punished, but when they 
were, their punishment consisted in “feruling” the 


palm of the hand. 


The lunches which were brought to school were 
varied both in quantity and quality, although I do 
not recall seeing any that were not clean or that 
lacked nourishing properties. ‘They were not very 
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hearty, but they were intended only to’ bridge over 
the period between breakfast and supper, both of 
which, it must be remembered, are very substantial 
meals on a farm. 

Some of the lunches were more or less peculiar. 
I remember one that consisted of four buttered 
biscuits which rested on the bottom of a two-quart 
pail, and another composed of two pieces of apple 
pie with molasses poured over them. 


For some two weeks before the close of the winter 
term the boys would quickly dispose of their lunch- 
eons and devote the remainder of the noon hour to 
rummaging the near-by woods for evergreens, 
which the girls made up into wreaths. These 
wreaths were used to decorate the schoolroom for 
the last day, upon which occasion every one ap- 
peared in his or her best apparel. 

On that day the school exercises came to a close 
at noon, and a large part of the afternoon was 
given up to plays in which those involving kissing 
were prominent features. 

So far as I know, plays of that character have 
long since entirely disappeared, but their existence 
at any time and the manner in which they suddenly 
broke out, so to speak, at the very end of the 
session, seems to me to present some psychological 
questions that I am not able to settle. 
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During the winter some of the boys and girls 
would exhibit a friendly feeling toward each other, 
but the more affectionate impulses were either ab- 
sent or well restrained. Under these conditions an 
abrupt turn to kissing plays, which would be kept 
up for two or three hours in broad daylight, seems 
difficult of explanation. 

I cannot leave the country school, with its now 
almost antique methods and customs, without ad- 
ding a word more of my appreciation of its bene- 
fits. Possibly it now exists in some rural localities, 
more or less removed from thickly settled com- 
munities, but for many years I have been differ- 
ently environed and out of touch with the things 
which surrounded my boyhood. 

When I attempt to understand and follow the 
methods by which my grandchildren are now being 
taught, my respect for the old country school is 
enhanced rather than diminished. 

I do not find the children of the present day 
getting that thorough knowledge of the elementary 
branches which was obtained by children in the days 
of which I speak. I am aware that conditions 
change and that methods and systems become in- 
adequate and impractical and must give way to 
others; that with the great increase in population, 
and the consequent increase in the number of 
children, the way to an education must be broadened 
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and more systematized to accommodate the vast 
multitude of to-day, but it does seem to me that in 
the elaborateness of our educational system, and the 
desire to hasten on, too much is being sacrificed in 
the way of thoroughness and a good under- 
standing of fundamental things. The old way 
doubtless had its shortcomings, but I cannot re- 
frain from expressing the belief that they were far 
outnumbered by the advantages. 

Since writing the preceding part of this chapter, 
my attention has been called to an editorial in the 
New York Herald of July 17, 1922, quoting, com- 
menting upon, and approving some opinions ex- 
pressed by Secretary of State Hughes concerning 
education in the United States, which seem to sus- 
tain me in the views which I have set forth. Mr. 
Hughes is quoted as saying: 

“Learning may and usually does lead to educa- 
tion. Occasionally the span between them is so 
wide that the mind of the student cannot cross it. 
The woods are full of old and young to whom learn- 
ing has brought neither wisdom nor education. 
The makers of the American schools apparently do 
not always realize that a superficial smattering in 
many subjects, made obligatory upon all pupils, 
tends to substitute sloppy habits of mind for ac- 
curacy and thoroughness. . . . Large classes, de- 
partmental instruction, and the substitution of 
methods of supervisors for those with which the 
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class teacher can best accomplish results, have gone 
a long way toward establishing a system of mass 
teaching, a system well adapted to the manufacture 
of average products but one which neglects indi- 
vidual training.” 

In commenting the Herald says, “In all this, 
rather than in any one detail, Mr. Hughes sees 
grave defects. He charges a lack of training in 
accuracy in the elementary schools, ‘a bewildering 
and unsuccessful attempt at comprehensiveness’ in 
the secondary schools, and an unwise choice of 
elective studies in the university which not infre- 
quently results in ‘intellectual vagrancy.’ ” 

The editorial goes on to say that “familiarity 
with the names of places and the characteristics of 
the people who live in them” is essential, and that 
“learning them is very largely a task of the memory. 
. . . The endeavor to make it easy for the pupil 
frequently results in a half-finished job. . . . Edu- 
cation comes very largely from the attitude of the 
human mind rather than from familiarity with sub- 
jects in which the learner has not the slightest in- 
terest.” 


So far as learning is concerned, I have always 
thought that a boy could obtain a better and 
more thorough knowledge of the various subjects 
pursued with the assistance of a good private 
tutor than he would be able to acquire in any 
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of the schools or colleges of the present day. 

Of course any attempt to provide a tutor for the 
child or children of every family would be im- 
practicable, for the reason that the great majority 
of parents would be unable to incur the expense, 
and besides there would not be likely to be a suffi- 
cient number of tutors to go around. 


With a private tutor the child or children would 
reap, in a greater or less degree, the advantages 
which I have already claimed for the small, country 
district school in which the teacher comes more 
closely in contact with each pupil, becomes better 
acquainted with his individual peculiarities and 
needs, and is thus enabled to give him that personal 
attention and assistance which he requires and from 
which he cannot fail to derive a material benefit. 


With a tutor, or in the small school, the distrac- 
tions which attend upon large schools and colleges 
in the way of athletic activities, secret societies, etc., 
would be eliminated and the mind of the pupil or 
student would be less distracted and consequently 
more free and open to receive and absorb instruc- 
tion in his studies. 

In what I have said regarding the advantages 
to be derived from smaller schools, I have not been 
unmindful of the benefits which attach to the larger 
and more important institutions. At the same 
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time, I cannot forget that the children of the pres- 
ent day are taught in large classes, all members of 
which are expected to progress at the same speed 
and to accomplish the same amount of work in a 
given time regardless of their varying tempera- 
ments, their aptitude for learning, their habits of 
industry, and their mental and physical condition. 

Some years ago, when roller skating was in great 
vogue, I remember hearing the end man at a min- 
strel show deliver himself in these words: “Tear 
down our colleges, we have plenty of skating rinks.” 
The joke was most effective at that time when rol- 
ler skating seemed to be the most popular amuse- 
ment of the day and was indulged in by old and 
young alike. 

I cannot concur in the pronouncement of the end 
man, although I do wish that some ingenious educa- 
tor could devise a plan which would remedy the 
evils that becloud my horizon. 

The advantages of a college life and education 
are many. I am by no means sure that in the 
aggregate they do not outweigh all the objection- 
able features which I have debated, but I do not 
think they do. 


There is no doubt that a good physical condition 
is essential to mental acquirement, and that it can 
be maintained only by a fair amount of bodily ex- 
ercise. With this in view, the large schools and, 
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so far as I know, all of the colleges, have built and 
equipped gymnasiums, many of them demanding 
a very large expenditure. That they are indis- 
pensable is generally conceded, and so far as they 
are useful in maintaining a proper physical con- 
dition they are a vital element in student life, but 
whether or not the athletic side of our institutions 
of learning is being developed to an unwarranted 
degree has become, in the minds of some, a serious 
question. 


Had I a boy about ‘to enter college, I should 
endeavor to persuade him to keep clear of contests 
with other colleges in football and boat-racing. I 
have never seen a game of football and I realize 
that I may be subject to the criticism of writing 
about something that I know nothing about. 
However, if I should be censured in that regard, 
my rejoinder would be that I have read the daily 
newspapers and have thus learned something of the 
results of such contests. 


According to the public reports no less than 
twelve young men, during the past season, have 
lost their lives in the pursuit of that game which 
appears to be regarded by its ardent “fans” as a 
mild and gentle sport. 

I have no statistics before me and have seen no 
report in the public prints as to the number of those 
who were maimed and crippled during the same 
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period, but I think it would be fair to assume that 
those who have suffered injury outnumber those 
who have met their death. 


Suppose it had been possible at the beginning of 
the present season to have foreseen how many and 
which of the players would be killed and injured, 
and suppose further that these young men could 
have been placed in line, standing there in the 
health and vigor of their budding manhood, with a 
bright, happy, and useful future unfolding itself 
before them, would not such a picture bring, to any 
one who might view it, a realization that such 
games are fraught with dangers too serious to be 
classed as a diversion and with consequences too 
grave to be ranked as an amusement for the de- 
lectation of others? 

It seems to me that the picture which I have 
drawn must be sufficient to provoke in the mind 
of any sensible person the single question: “Is it 
worth while?” 


I have witnessed several boat-races between col- 
lege crews. They are exciting and at the same 
time picturesque. I venture to say, however, that 
not more than one in twenty of those who attend 
them as spectators has any adequate idea of the 
tremendous physical strain which the participants 
are called upon to undergo. 
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It is not a contest of a moment or two, but calls 
for a determined, well-nigh furious, exertion over 
a course of three or four miles. Any doctor will 
admit that it brings upon the heart a tremendous 
strain. Now and then the ordeal proves sufficient 
to cause an entire crew to faint away upon the 
conclusion of the race. Serious results do not 
usually follow immediately from these contests. 
The great exertion is more likely to lay the foun- 
dation for ills which will develop in the future and, 
for that reason, the result is therefore less likely to 
become connected with. the cause. 


I am fully aware that these exhibitions are de- 
signed to advertise and popularize the college and 
to allure those contemplating a collegiate educa- 
tion, and that they are more or less fruitful in in- 
creasing the number of students. This being so, 
any reform could not reasonably be anticipated 
unless the leading colleges of the country should 
reach a unity of sentiment that the advantages to 
be derived did not justify the sacrifice. 

There are other ways in which public attention 
may be called to the college, among which may be 
mentioned concert tours, swimming and debating 
contests with other institutions, and a variety of 
games less hazardous to human life than football 
and rowing. 


CHAPTER IV 


MOVING ONWARD 


F'TER some three or four years at the country 
school, the time arrived when my people 
thought that I should have greater advantages, and 
consequently I was sent to a private school in the 
nearest village, a mile and a half from my home. 

In grade, the new school corresponded to the 
ordinary high school of the present time. 

The principal was a man quite small in stature, 
far from robust, and very pious. He was not a 
very gifted person, from an educational stand- 
point, but he had the faculty of surrounding him- 
self with good teachers and he thus maintained a 
successful school. 


It was a mixed school and, being previously 
acquainted with some of the boys and girls who 
attended it, I was enabled to start in without that 
embarrassment which one often suffers when he is 
cast among entire strangers. It was a day school 
only, and I was obliged to walk three miles in 
making the round trip, but the road was easier than 
the pastures that I had previously traversed and 

(i 
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the increase in distance was not great enough to be 
felt. It was not sufficient to dampen the enthusi- 
asm of a youth promoted to a more important and 
select environment. 

I found myself tolerably well prepared to take 
my place with the other scholars in the matter of 
studies. The thing that gave me the most concern 
was the matter of dress. To be sure, my earlier 
attire had been somewhat improved with a view 
to meeting the requirements of my more stylish 
surroundings, but yet, when I found myself in 
actual association with the village boys, some of 
whom wore tailor-made clothes, it seemed to me 
that something was lacking in my personal appear- 
ance which my hour and a half of freedom at noon- 
time, offering an opportunity to stroll about the 
village and meet my friends and acquaintances, 
failed to make compensation for. 


During the entire period at this school I was con- 
fined to ready-made apparel. In those days 
ready-made clothes were not to be found in the 
great variety of sizes and designs which are pro- 
curable now, and the same may be said regarding 
footwear. In neither was a good fit always to 
be secured but was, in fact, rather the exception, 
and was made more difficult in the country where 
the shops carried small stocks. If, upon trying 
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on a pair of shoes they were found to be right in 
length but too narrow, it was not possible to get 
a wider pair of the same length. 

And it was much the same way with the jacket 
and trousers, so that one garment of the same suit 
often fitted much better than the other. 


I well remember the anxiety which I underwent 
in the matter of dress and the desperate efforts I 
made to array myself in a manner which I deemed 
would more nearly approach the example set me 
by some of the other boys whose fathers were in 
circumstances comparatively affluent. 


Some of the older boys “greased” their hair, as 
that operation was frequently called, and it seemed 
to me that if I could only follow that fashion I 
would gain an important step in reaching the goal 
of my ambition. 

It was not thought to be necessary, by those 
having the control of my affairs, that I should be 
thus beautified, and as I had no money to buy 
nostrums from the drug store the matter was for 
a time held in abeyance, but not abandoned. 

Having learned from an acquaintance, of more 
experience in such things, that castor oil and bay- - 
berry tallow, combined in proper proportions and 
melted together, made a desirable hair-dressing, 
and as both of these substances were to be found 
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among the family supplies, the difficulty under 
which I had been for a long time laboring became 
capable of an immediate and easy solution. 

The excellence of this mixture was greatly am- 
plified by the addition of ‘a few drops of the es- 
sence of bergamot, an old bottle of which I found 
among some of my aunt’s keepsakes and which 
still retained much of its original pungency. 


I may here remark, in passing, that parents 
oftentimes unwittingly allow their children to 
suffer humiliation in the matter of their dress. 
The youthful mind is quick to grasp the impor- 
tance of making a good appearance and any de- 
ficiencies are quickly noted and keenly felt. 

I am not applauding any loudness in dress or 
a desire to outshine others, but I think it argues 
well when a boy is particular as to his personal 
appearance and has an ambition to equal those of 
his friends and companions who are tastefully, 
suitably, and becomingly clothed. 

The socks and the ties which are so loud that 
they can “be heard across the street’? may well be 
left to those who need them and who are not en- 
dowed with any mental or other gifts calculated to 
attract attention. 

No greater praise can be bestowed upon a lady 
than to say, “She was finely dressed but I cannot 
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remember what she had on.” Details may be 
easily forgotten, but the impressions produced by 
a refined taste will remain long afterwards if not 
indefinitely. 


CHAPTER V 
MY FIRST TRIP FROM HOME UNATTENDED 


PON the approach of the summer vacation, 

following my first year at the village school, 

my guardian, who was still carrying on a mercan- 

tile business in New York and had his residence 

on the banks of the Hudson River about twenty- 

five miles distant from the city, invited me to make 
him a visit. 

There was no delay in the acceptance of the in- 
vitation. I had never been away from home alone, 
but the desire to see something beyond the village 
and the farm, and especially the great metropolis 
of the country, was sufficient to put to rout any 
misgivings which I might otherwise have had as 
to my ability to tackle the problems which a great 
and prosperous community might present. 


There is always a period in the life of a boy 
when he considers himself equal to dealing with 
any emergency and that period usually begins at 
the age of about thirteen years. I had reached 
that age at the time I received my uncle’s invita- 
tion, and I had also attained that degree of con- 


fidence which so frequently accompanies it. 
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When the time arrived for me to go, I departed 
from home in the early evening with many sug- 
gestions and much advice, from my aunt, as to the 
way I should manage my journey and as to my 
general conduct while I was away. 

All this was most kindly meant and kindly re- 
ceived, although I very much doubt if the good 
lady really knew any more about traveling than 
I did. 

I was accompanied to the railway station by the 
three members of the family, and boarded a train 
about nine o’clock in the evening which made con- 
nection with a steamer bound for New York. 

A gentleman residing in the village, with whom 
my people were acquainted, was also on his way 
to New York, and I have a suspicion that he was 
requested to keep an eye on the boy. 

I carried with me six dollars in money in a 
small beaded purse belonging to my aunt. It 
was by far the largest sum that I had ever been 
intrusted with for my personal expenditures. It 
seemed to me to be munificent, notwithstanding the 
larger ‘part would be required to pay my expenses 
to New York. But never having had before more 
than a dollar and a quarter at one time which I 
could call my own, the possession of six dollars 
gave me a feeling of much importance. 


My uncle was to meet me at the boat the next 
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morning upon his arrival in the city from his home. 
Being accustomed to early rising, and being also 
somewhat excited over the situation, I was up and 
dressed by six o’clock. I partook of breakfast on 
the boat according to directions and at an early 
hour. 

In due time all the other passengers departed 
for their several objective points and I was left 
to find such consolation as I could in watching the 
vessels which plied up and down the river and 
listening to the unique vocabulary which the 
stevedores employed in the discharge of the duties 
which devolved upon them. After a time, how- 
ever, even these attractions failed to dull my 
eagerness to move on. 

In my state of mind I was not able to realize 
that when I was taking my breakfast my uncle 
was probably asleep, twenty-five miles away, and 
that in the ordinary course of things he would not 
reach New York before nine o’clock or later. 

Having waited, what seemed to me to be an 
interminable two hours, and having some mis- 
givings as to whether my uncle had remembered 
that he was to meet me, I finally seized my bag 
and started out to find his place of business. By 
inquiring my way, I succeeded in reaching it well 
in advance of my uncle’s arrival. He went to the 
boat and not finding me there he came to the store 
in the hope that I had been able to make it. He 
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greeted me most kindly and asked me to excuse 
him for a little while to attend to some important 
matters, after which he said we would go out some- 
where. 


As I look back upon that morning, I can well 
conceive what my uncle’s emotions must have been 
when his eyes first rested upon me, but whatever 
they were, he never in word or manner caused me 
to suspect that my appearance was awkward or 
ungainly. 

I must have been a sight, but perhaps the con- 
sciousness that the main defects could be easily 
remedied relieved my uncle from regarding the 
situation as serious. 

My limited wardrobe was contained in a bag 
made of carpeting, patterned in flowers and some- 
what brilliant in its coloring. I had on my best 
suit—a black jacket and trousers—which was 
from its weight and thickness more suitable for 
the cold season than for a hot day in August. My 
hat was a light brown felt, wide of brim, with a 
bulging crown creased so as to resemble in design 
a large tomato. 

Underwear had never formed a part of my sum- 
mer outfit. 

After a short delay my uncle announced that 
he was ready to go out with me. 

The first place we visited was the clothing store 
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of Brooks Brothers where I became the possessor 
of two suits of clothes, some suits of underwear, 
and a straw hat. One suit, a black frock coat and 
vest with striped trousers, I donned at once, to- 
gether with a suit of the underwear. The other, 
a sack suit of chestnut brown, I took along in a 
package, my uncle delicately suggesting that the 
suit I had worn when I arrived might be placed 
in the bag and not removed until I returned 
home. 


With all this personal adornment, I felt that I 
had taken a new lease of life. 

Being tall for my age and well-favored in form 
and feature, my new attire gave me an increased 
confidence in myself which enabled me to dispel 
the diffidence that a country boy generally feels 
when he first becomes exposed to the unfamiliar 
scenes and customs of the city. 


There is no denying that being well-dressed 
not only adds to our assurance, but serves to create 
a favorable impression upon those with whom we 
come in contact, even in the affairs of every-day 
life. 


A good friend once told me, in later years, that 
he could always tell whether or not I was wearing 
a nice suit before*I had come near enough for 
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him to see what I had on, the difference in bearing 
being quite obvious at a distance. 

By the time I had become supplied with the 
choice habiliments already described, the hour had 
arrived when it was desirable to give some attention 
to the wants of the inner man, and I was taken to 
Delmonico’s, then at the corner of Broadway and 
Chambers street, where we had a dinner of roast 
lamb, peas, ete. 

My uncle had a small bottle of sauterne, from 
which he poured me a glass telling me that, as I 
was not accustomed to eating fresh meat, it would 
perhaps save me from any troublesome results. 

Dinner being concluded, I was asked if there 
was anything in particular in New York I would 
like to see. 

I had read in the New York Weekly Tribune 
some account of a man by the name of Adams 
who was exhibiting quite a number of bears which 
he had captured in California and subsequently 
trained to perform various feats, and I at once se- 
lected that entertainment. 

I was very much aided in making this selection 
by the fact that it was the only thing in New York, 
in the amusement line, that I knew of. It is need- 
less to say that I greatly enjoyed the afternoon. 

About five o’clock we departed for my uncle’s 
home up the river, where I was most kindly re- 
ceived by the other members of the family. 
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I had passed a great day. My uncle had given 
up his business, for the time being, for my benefit 
and pleasure and if I failed then to appreciate his 
kindness and self-sacrifice, I came to understand 
it in later years when a little insight into the ways 
of the world had broadened my vision. 

There were only two things that day that 
tended to take the joy out of life. I still had the 
carpet-bag with its flaming colors which, in com- 
pany with my new clothes, had become a discord- 
ant element, and I had the misfortune to sit upon 
and wrinkle the tails of my coat, my uncle re- 
marking that I must be careful about that or 
people would know that I had never before worn 
a similar garment. 

My visit extended over a period of some three 
weeks during which I acquired many of the amen- 
ities of social life, for I was naturally rather a 
close observer and a ready imitator. 

My uncle’s table was well-appointed and sup- 
plied, the cooking and the service excellent, and 
the change in living was calculated to please the 
fancy and gratify the palate of a growing youth. 

The companionship of two cousins, a boy and a 
girl, near enough to my own age to be congenial, 
added much to the success of my visit and guided 
me, by example, in cultivating a more polished 
manner. I began to raise my hat when I bowed 
to the young ladies with whom I became ac- 
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quainted, and to make commendable, if not very 
successful, attempts to engage them in polite con- 
versation. 

I made one or two trips to the city at this time, 
but I do not remember seeing anything of especial 
note except the Great Eastern, the monster steam- 
ship of that time which was afterwards used in the 
successful laying of one or more Atlantic cables. 


In due time I returned to the farm. For a 
while I missed the little excitements of the life I 
had been leading, but I managed to adjust myself 
to the old order of things without much delay and 
without exhibiting any dissatisfaction with it. 

Perhaps the desire to parade my more fashion- 
able clothes and my newly acquired manners be- 
fore my young friends and acquaintances may 
have helped to smooth my pathway back to normal 
conditions. 


CHAPTER VI 


ADVANCING IN EDUCATION, AND OTHER THINGS 


OR the next two years I continued at the vil- 
lage school, where I made a fair progress. 

My fondness for the opposite sex, which had 
begun while I was in the country school, had 
gradually developed as-time went on and I found 
in my association with the more refined village 
maidens a degree of satisfaction which I had not 
previously enjoyed. 

I finally became quite enamored of a young 
lady, somewhat my senior, and I began to get home 
later and later from the evening singing-school 
which we both attended. So things went on until 
the next summer vacation came. 

Just before the time arrived for me to resume 
my studies in the early fall, my uncle appeared at 
the farm one morning quite unexpectedly, that is, 
to me. 

His visit, so far as I understood its purpose at 
the time, was simply a friendly one, just a desire 
to see how we were all getting along and enjoy 
a brief respite from business cares. 


Thinking it over in my maturer years and in the 
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light of events which quickly followed, I experi- 
enced no difficulty in discovering that my aunt 
must have previously advised him concerning the 
trend of my affections. 

The long, confidential conversation carried on 
between my uncle and aunt during the forenoon, 
while I was otherwise engaged, failed to arouse 
any suspicion, on my part, that something unusual 
was about to happen. 

At the midday dinner I was told that I was to 
go to New York with my uncle that evening, and 
accordingly, with my few effects packed in a small 
trunk, I departed, never to return as a permanent 
member of the family where I had for so long 
been regarded with a tender solicitude and affection 
which could not be excelled by parental relation- 
ship. 

For the first time in my life that I can recall, I 
kissed the aunt who had been practically a mother 
to me, and bade her good-by, little understanding 
what her feelings must have been in parting with 
the boy who had been in her thoughts for more than 
ten of the best years of her life. She did not 
break down at the parting, although I cannot say 
what happened after I was out of the house, but, 
towever that might have been, I am sure she would 
have stood any sacrifice for my good. 


I was whisked off so suddenly that I had no 
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opportunity to say good-by to the girl who was the 
temporary recipient of my affections but my dis- 
appointment was greatly mitigated by the prospect 
of the new life which was opening up to me. 


’ 


CHAPTER VII 


THE NEW ENVIRONMENT 


F'TER spending a few days with my uncle, I 

was placed in a small military school in the 

immediate neighborhood of his home. It was 

quite evident that he had made some arrangements 

for my reception before his wneapected visit to 
the farm. 

At this school the boys all slept in a large dormi- 
tory with the exception of myself. I had a small 
room which had evidently been previously engaged. 

I soon appeared in my first custom-made suit, 
a dark green uniform with bright gilt buttons, and 
I freely admit that Solomon in all his glory, if I 
may be permitted to use a slang phrase, had 
nothing on me. 


The principal of the school was a man of excep- 
tional learning, very quiet and pleasant in de- 
meanor, but, withal, a strict disciplinarian. 

His family consisted of a wife and three daugh- 
ters of marriageable age, two of whom were al- 
ready engaged to young gentlemen who had 


formerly attended the school. 
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The principal’s wife was a lady of ample pro- 
portions, quite gracious in*manner, fluent in con- 
versation, and was understood, figuratively speak- 
ing, to wear a certain garment which was origi- 
nally designed for the exclusive use of the male sex. 

Madam and her three daughters took their meals 
at the same table with the boys, their presence 
being supposed to exercise a restraining and mol- 
lifying influence upon those coarse and vulgar in- 
stinets which, in the belief of some estimable ladies, 
are common to the male kind. 

The conversation at the table was led by the 
lady of the house. It was intended to be both 
instructive and entertaining, but was differently 
characterized by the boys, who gave their principal 
attention to the satisfaction of their appetites, and 
only listened in a perfunctory way. 

The principal talked but little at the table. He 
was naturally a rather quiet man, and, furthermore, 
his opportunities for conversation in the presence 
of his better half were far from excellent. He 
however accompanied her conversation with fre- 
quent nods and smiles, very much after the manner 
in which the vocal soloist is accompanied by the 
instrumental obligato. 

Both were very pious, and blessings at the table, 
family prayers night and morning, and church 
twice on Sunday were things never omitted. 

The daughters apparently shared the religious 
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sentiments of their parents, but, if my memory 
serves me, their piety did not debar them from ac- 
cepting a little affection at times when they were 
not exposed to the parental eye. 

The oldest daughter gave music lessons on the 
piano to some of the boys and to some others out- 
side of the school. 

I was very desirous of learning to play that in- 
strument and my uncle was willing that I should 
do so, but he was not disposed to have me take 
lessons of the daughter, probably having in mind 
my susceptible temperament which had been pre- 
viously brought to his attention. 

As the employment of another teacher would be 
likely to give serious offense, the project had to be 
abandoned. I doubt very much, however, if a 
great virtuoso was thus lost to the world. 


My first experience at this school was an exami- 
nation for the purpose of ascertaining the degree 
of proficiency which I had already attained in my 
studies. It was conducted by the principal in the 
presence of my uncle, and at its conclusion they 
both agreed that I had acquitted myself very well 
and that I was qualified to go on from where I had 
left off at the village school. 

The discipline was rather irksome at first, 
although it was somewhat alleviated by its novelty. 
From going about much as I pleased to being sud- 
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denly tied down to rules covering every hour of the 
day was indeed a great change. I was not per- 
mitted to visit my uncle’s home, practically across 
the street, without a special permit. But, notwith- 
standing my earlier freedom of movement and ac- 
tion, I had that innate respect and admiration for 
order which enabled me to conform cheerfully to 
its demands and lose sight of its monotony. 


The military part of it I much enjoyed. An 
army officer from New York came up and gave us 
instruction in military tactics one afternoon in the 
week, and we were drilled for an hour each day 
except Sunday. 

I readily acquired the manual of arms and such 
other military information as was contained in that 
part of the book of tactics known as the school of 
the soldier and the school of the company. 

My zeal led me to outstrip my schoolmates in 
military knowledge, and in a little while I was ap- 
pointed captain of the company and became the 
drill-master, except upon the days when the expert 
instructor was present. 


Sunday, spent in a family of extreme piety, is 
generally a fatiguing day, and it is especially so 
to boys who are naturally active and enjoy being 
out-of-doors, 


There was no playing, romping, or other exer- 
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cise on Sunday at this school. A march to church 
both morning and afternoon, each round trip being 
about two miles, was our only outing and it was 
not looked forward to with any pleasurable an- 
ticipations. 

Between services, we had our dinner and were 
expected to remain inside and peruse some good 
book. 

The evening, after supper, was spent in a similar 
manner. <A sort of hush seemed to pervade the 
Sunday atmosphere that made ordinary conver- 
sation, and any innocent week-day activity, seem 
like a desecration. 


All this resulted in making Sunday the hardest 
and most-dreaded day of the week. JT am not ad- 
vocating the failure to observe Sunday in a proper 
manner or any neglect of the church, but I never 
could understand why, in an institution of this 
character, the day should be made so oppressive to 
the boys that they would shudder at its approach 
and rejoice when it had passed. 

It would seem that the afternoon might well be 
devoted to rest and to mild forms of recreation not 
inconsistent with a proper respect for the day. 


The teacher is doubtless honestly striving to 
develop and advance a religious sentiment in the 
minds of the youths committed to his charge, but 
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the methods employed tend to defeat the very ob- 
ject which he seeks to attain. 


In the military school which I have already de- 
scribed, I remained for a period of two years, or 
until I had arrived at the age of seventeen. My 
instructors were able, and there was no excuse 
for failing to make good progress in the studies 
pursued. 

As is always the case, some of the boys derived 
more benefit from the advantages offered them 
than others did, and very few, if any, gathered as 
much benefit as they might have, either due to a 
lack of adequate mental capacity or the want of 
earnest application. 


The restrictive features of my sojourn at this 
institution were in a measure neutralized by an 
occasional visit, of an hour or two, with my uncle’s 
family and by some other recreative, but very prop- 
erly conducted, functions of a social character, oc- 
curring during the winter months. 


Upon the opposite side of the square, occupied 
in part by my uncle’s residence, there was a young 
ladies’ seminary presided over by a maiden lady 
whose conception of proper deportment was cal- 
culated to harmonize with the requirements of the 
most fastidious parent. 
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With a mild and pleasant exterior she combined 
an ability to exact an implicit conformity to the 
rules and regulations which she had instituted and 
which she deemed to be essential to the proper in- 
tellectual and moral development of young ladies. 


The boys and girls of the two schools were per- 
mitted from time to time to assemble in their re- 
spective abodes, and in some of the larger houses 
in the neighborhood, for the purpose of dancing. 

Round dances were not permitted and the square 
dances were conducted with a severe propriety 
which would astound and disconcert the young 
people of to-day. 

There was no opportunity for those affable at- 
tentions which are so acceptable to one sex and so 
naturally and spontaneously conferred by the 
other. 

I do not recall ever having met another woman 
who surpassed or equalled this elderly maiden in 
her ability to observe at the same instant move- 
ments of so many people distributed over a large 
room. 

However, these little dances with all their limi- 
tations were a sort of oases in the desert of 
boarding-school life, and they also served to create 
a craving for better things. 


Just why so many maiden ladies are chosen to 
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conduct schools and colleges devoted to the educa- 
tion of girls, I never quite understood. 

It would seem as if married women or widows, 
from their family experiences, would be more com- 
petent to deal with the various phases of girlhood. 

Possibly the explanation may be that spinsters 
are more available, being without the distracting 
cares and duties resulting from married life. 


Another sustaining element was the long sum- 
mer vacation, the contemplation of which, begin- 
ning in the early spring, in the words of a well- 
known hymn, served to “brighten the way and 
shorten the homeward road.” 


When that blissful period arrived I was allowed 
to return home to the farm where a kind and in- 
dulgent welcome awaited me, and where I was free 
to follow my own bent and enjoy the prestige of 
a young gentleman connected with a military 
school located in a distant State. 


During the vacation period frequent visits were 
made to the villase and to a near-by summer resort, 
and my recollection of the sailing parties, picnics, 
and dances is still fresh and I can see now the 
sweet faces of some of those who graced those oc- 
casions and whose society I found so agreeable. 
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This may bring to the mind of some of my read- 
ers that old adage, “There is no fool like an old 
fool,” but, however that may be, I am a firm be- 
liever in the sustaining force of pleasant recollec- 
tions and I would rather suffer criticism than 
forego the enjoyment which they afford me. 


CHAPTER VIII 


BETTER EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


F'TER two years in the school which I have 
described, my guardian deemed it advisable 

to place me in a larger institution much broader in 
its scope, both from a military and educational 
standpoint. I was in no way averse to the change. 


The new school was one that had existed for 
many years and enjoyed quite an extended repu- 
tation for the excellence of its instruction both in 
military tactics and in the various branches of 
learning. It had a much larger number of pupils, 
or cadets, as they were called, than the school which 
I had previously attended and its corps of teachers 
numbered nine instead of three. It was not 
merely a preparatory school. Its curriculum in- 
cluded branches which were pursued in regular col- 
lege courses. 

The principal, a man past middle age, was 
known as the Colonel. He was a man of rare at- 
tainments. That in his earlier years he passed his 
examination and entered the senior class in Yale 


College, from which he graduated with honor, is 
96 
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a sufficient evidence of an unusual scholarship. 
He was cordial and affable in manner and he ad- 
mired, and did not hesitate to commend, those who 
were earnest and painstaking in their studies. 

The military instruction and discipline was en- 
trusted to a graduate of West Point, who brought 
with him the exacting disciplinary methods of that 
institution. He was also an instructor in the 
higher mathmatics. 

Latin and Greek were taught by a graduate of 
Yale who afterwards studied medicine and finally 
became a noted expert in sanitation in the city of 
New York. A knowledge of French, German, 
and Spanish was imparted by teachers emanating 
from the countries where those languages prevail. 
There was also a teacher of English, dancing, and 
music. 

The military movements were necessarily con- 
fined to a battalion formation and, with that ex- 
ception and the elimination of all studies relating 
to the art of war, the instruction did not vary 
materially from that at West Point. 

The several teachers ranked as majors and wore 
a uniform befitting that rank. 

A brief description of the daily routine may be 
of some interest to those who are not familiar with 
such matters. 

The reveille was always at six o’clock, A. M. 
This was not so bad in the early fall, late spring, 
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and early summer, but one’s sentiments in the 
winter-time, when awakened at that ungodly hour 
by the rattling of a snare drum through the hall, 
cannot be expressed in the language of polite so- 
ciety. i 

Fifteen minutes later, a lot of sleepy-looking 
creatures answered at roll-call, on the ground floor, 
as their names were called. Fifteen minutes more 
were allowed for the completion of the toilet in the 
basement wash-rooms. ‘Then came a half-hour of 
study. 

This half-hour did not add much to our educa- 
tional acquirements, especially in the winter, when 
we sat half-awake in the light of a few gas-jets 
and watched the clock for the coming of the break- 
fast time. 

Every movement was conducted in military 
fashion and with military precision. We marched 
to and from our meals, in and out of classrooms, 
and finally to the upper hall where we were dis- 
missed to seek our beds for the night. 

At seven o'clock we went to breakfast, standing 
erect in our places until the blessmg had been 
asked and the order given to be seated. 

Breakfast being finished, we were marched out 
and dismissed for about three quarters of an hour. 
This time was not long enough to permit us to do 
anything in particular. In the mild weather we 
could stroll about the parade ground but in the 
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winter even that gentle recreation was denied us. 
Having left our rooms in the morning, we were not 
allowed to seek them again until bedtime, and, be- 
sides, we could not retire to them in cold weather 
as neither the rooms nor the adjacent halls were 
heated. 


At eight-thirty, a.m. the real work for the day 
began. We were marched in and took our places 
at our desks, the teachers being in waiting in their 
respective classrooms. From that time on the 
movement of classes were controlled by the cadet 
officer of the day who, for the time being, wore his 
red silk sash over one shoulder. The commis- 
sioned officers held this position in rotation. 

Each class was drawn up and the roll called be- 
fore it was marched into its classroom, in which it 
was entitled to a half hour of time. 

The movement of the classes to and from the 
classrooms was heralded by a gong, struck by the 
officer of the day, and whether the lesson of a class 
was finished or not its outward movement was not 
delayed. 

This went on during the whole forenoon. At 
twelve o’clock noon, preparation for dinner having 
been made and the officer of the day having been 
notified that everything was in readiness, we were 
marched in to partake of that meal. 

After dinner we were at ease for another three- 
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quarters of an hour, and “then the routine of the 
morning was resumed and continued until half past 
four, when we were assembled for drill, out-of- 
doors if the weather permitted, but if not, in the 
drillroom. 4 

The drill lasted until it was time to prepare for 
supper. After supper a half-hour of relaxation 
was afforded us, but, like the other similar periods 
before mentioned, it was only a little break in the 
sequence of events without any resulting purpose. 
The evening study hour came next, followed by 
prayers in the large hall, then bed, taps, and lights 
shut off at nine-fifteen. 


On Saturday afternoon those who had not 
amassed too many demerits during the week were 
privileged to visit the village, call upon the young 
ladies whose acquaintance they had made, or in- 
dulge in other less approved recreations which I 
may allude to later. 

Each one was allowed to draw the munificent 
sum of twenty-five cents for spending-money on 
his afternoon out. Most of us were not com- 
pelled, however, wholly to rely upon this advance- 
ment, but it added something to our pocket-money 
and was appreciated as much as the amount would 
reasonably warrant. 


Quite a number of the boys had young lady 
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acquaintances in the village with whom they passed 
more or less of the afternoon. There was a good 
deal of rivalry to obtain the acquaintance and 
friendship of those who were the best-favored in 
feature and the most tastefully dressed. 

I cannot refrain from disgressing, for the mo- 
ment, and saying, even if I am thought by some to 
be boasting, that the young lady with whose ac- 
quaintance I was honored was the queen of them 
all. 

I can see her now, tall, lithe, graceful, with dark- 
brown hair, clear blue eyes, transparent complex- 
ion, and a sweetness of manner and a musi- 
cal voice, all of which I have seldom seen equalled 
and never excelled. At the two balls which were 
given at the academy during the winter she was 
easily the belle of them all. I took great pride in 
her companionship and regard and I finally parted 
from her with feelings that can be better imagined 
than described. 

Twenty-seven years later, when I chanced again 
to visit for a few hours the village where she lived, 
I learned that she had been married and had 
grown-up children. I called to see her but un- 
fortunately she was away for the day and I was 
obliged to bear my disappointment as best I could. 

Perhaps it was all for the best that I did not 
see her. She might have appeared old and fat, 
the beauty of her youthful days departed, and the 
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pleasant recollections which I still retain might 
have been rudely shattered and dispersed. 

Nevertheless, I wish that I could have seen her 
once more. 


We always found a little time on our Saturday 
afternoons to refresh ourselves with either pie, 
oyster stews, lager beer, or cigars, and sometimes 
with two or more of these luxuries. 

The beer and cigars were tabooed and it would 
not do for us to be seen smoking or entering a 
beer saloon. But the. youthful mind is clever in 
overcoming difficulties of that sort and we gen- 
erally managed to get what we wanted without 
being detected. 

I have sometimes thought that if boys would 
only attack their studies with the same resolution, 
tenacity, and skill which they exhibit in connection 
with the procurement of forbidden things what a 
wonderful lot of men we should have. 


The favorite resort of the boys was a saloon on 
the main street kept by a German. He was not 
fat, voluble, and smiling like the typical German 
saloon-keeper which we were accustomed to come 
in contact with in our later days. He was rather 
short in stature, spare in build, with a very short 
neck, round face, and small piercing black eyes. 
He was of a serious temperament, and his conversa- 
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tion seldom extended beyond the requirements of 
his business. 

He played the violin and was a musician some- 
what above the grade of the ordinary village per- 
former. His services were frequently sought at 
the academy for the dancing lessons and he also 
assisted in the music at the balls. 

His place of business comprised two rooms and 
a cellar. The front room was devoted to the sale 
of cigars, a large part of which he made himself. 
In the back room there was a billiard table and 
some small round tables such as were commonly 
employed in places where beer was dispensed. 
The cellar was adapted to the storage of kegs of 
that beverage. 


In schools where the discipline is so strict and 
the opportunities for those diversions which 
strongly appeal to a youth are so few, there are 
recurring periods of reaction, the resultant out- 
breaks taking a variety of forms, depending more 
or less on the temperament of those concerned. 


To get away in the evening and spend the 
greater portion of the night in some festive sport 
has always been a favorite diversion and perhaps 
the one most frequently resorted to by young 
gentlemen closely held in check. It was repeatedly 
chosen by myself and some of my more particular 
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associates as the proper pastime to assuage our 
erratic nervous condition. 


Friday night was the time most favorable for 
excursions of this character for the reason that the 
half-holiday on Saturday gave a better chance for 
recuperation and besides, having fewer duties to 
perform, our heavy-eyed, sleepy condition was less 
likely to be observed. 

We managed to keep concealed, in the basement 
wash-room or in our respective trunks, a suit of 
ordinary clothes. 

After taps when everything had become quiet, 
we would begin to maneuver to get out. We 
always operated singly, although it was understood 
beforehand who the members of the party were to 
be and where they were to meet. 

The route pursued in escaping from the building 
differed according to circumstances. Sometimes 
it was out of a third-story window, at other times 
the basement window, and upon rare occasions, 
when other means of exit seemed too dangerous, 
through the cellar and over the coal-bin which led 
to a passage under the piazza. 

Once out of the building and in citizen’s dress, 
we were comparatively safe from the scrutiny of 
our superiors and were not likely to be recognized 
and reported by any of the townspeople. 
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In this manner a half-dozen would congregate 
at about ten o’clock in the little beer shop of our 
friend the German. 

‘As soon as we arrived, the front part would be 
closed for the night so that there would no light 
showing from the street, a fresh keg of beer lo- 
cated in the back or billiard room would be tapped, 
and with a plentiful supply of cigars we would 
pleasantly pass the time until about four o’clock 
in the morning when we would effect a return to 
our beds, adopting methods similar to those 
through which we had accomplished a successful 
departure. 


In these escapades I was never caught, and for 
a long time I flattered myself that my escape from 
discovery was due to my shrewdness and sagacity, 
but in thinking it over, after becoming older and 
wiser, I have wondered whether the school authori- 
ties were altogether ignorant of my nocturnal wan- 
derings or whether they simply closed their eyes to 
this.frailty in view of my general good behavior, for 
otherwise I always obeyed the rules and gave no 
trouble in that regard, and they well knew that I 
never lied to them. 


Here, as in my former school, Sunday was the 
dreaded day. 
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Breakfast was a half-hour later than on week 
days, but that was not sufficient to soften the hard- 
ships which were to follow. 

As soon as we had finished breakfast, we were 
assembled in the large hall where the principal, 
otherwise known as the Colonel, read and ex- 
plained a passage of Scripture. I must admit that 
his discourses upon such occasions were able and 
would have been interesting to us had we not been 
tired out with the work of the week which had 
passed and longing for a rest from the everlasting 
discipline. | 

In the morning we were expected to attend a 
church of the same denomination as the one we at- 
tended at home, and we therefore were divided into 
squads, each squad being in charge of a major. 

I had never attended the Episcopal Church, but 
IT selected that form of worship the second year 
because it enabled me, during the service, to look 
upon the young lady in the sunshine of whose 
smiles I was basking. I had no opportunity of 
speaking with her, but a bow and a smile were very 
pleasing, besides contributing somewhat to my ele- 
vation in the minds of the other boys. 

After the morning service we dined and after- 
wards found ourselves again in the assembly room 
where other exercises, of a religious character, filled 
in the time until wé again started for church. 

This time we all went to the same church, the 
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Dutch Reformed, the Colonel’s church. We 
marched in single file, so there would be no talking, 
and we had to remain in our seats and form in line 
after the congregation had passed out. 

The evening was spent in the assembly hall until 
bedtime came, which we welcomed as a blessed 
relief. 


For the Colonel I have always retained a great 
admiration. In addition to his scholarly attain- 
ments, he possessed a strong physique and a re- 
markable degree of endurance. He seldom re- 
tired before midnight ard he was always up at the 
morning roll call. 

How he came to be at the head of a school 
instead of adorning a learned profession, for 
which his talents manifestly fitted him, is a 
part of his history with which I never became ac- 
quainted. 

When he retired from active work at a ripe old 
age, he went to live with some relatives in the 
Middle West and with them spent the last years of 
his life. His end was typical of the orderly meth- 
ods which had governed his career. He attended 
the closing exercises of a school near the place of 
his residence, made a very interesting address, re- 
turned home, partook of luncheon, sat down in an 
easy chair, and, without a murmur, passed into that 
sleep from which there is no awakening. 
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When the time for graduation arrived and I 
made ready to depart, realizing that my school days 
were over, I said good-by to teachers and com- 
panions with conflicting emotions. 

On the one hand, it seemed to me that I was 
abandoning the old and was about to enter upon a 
more serious phase of life. I was, in a way and 
for the moment, disgusted with everything. I 
wanted to go forward and explore the regions be- 
yond with all its added responsibilities, and, on 
the other hand, I abhorred the idea of breaking 
away from the old associations. 

My last hour at the academy was passed in my 
room alone. My old uniforms, which I knew I 
should never use again, I threw into the bottom of 
my trunk, treading them down with my feet in 
order to make room for things which might be of 
use in the future and were therefore of more im- 
portance. With the packing completed, my nerve 
seemed to desert me and I passed a few minutes, 
sitting on the side of the bed, with feelings I am 
unequal to describe. 


The Colonel shook me warmly by the hand when 
I bade him good-by, and told me that I had done 
well. As he was not given to indiscriminate 
praise, I received his words of commendation with 
great satisfaction and have never forgotten them. 
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While I might have applied myself more ear- 
nestly in my studies, I was never troublesome, 
and I was always ambitious for military promo- 
tion. 

Soon after my entrance I became first sergeant 
of the first company, then sergeant-major of the 
battalion, and finally captain of the first company. 
If I had remained a little longer I would have suc- 
ceeded to the highest command but, as it was, I 
alternated with the commanding officer in con- 
ducting the daily drills during my last year. 

While I believe in good behavior, I am not blind 
to the fact that it is sometimes attended with dis- 
advantages, and of this I received a striking illus- 
tration at the military academy. 

A certain number of demerits during the week 
consigned the unfortunate recipients of those fa- 
vors to an extra drill on Saturday morning and, 
after I had gained some reputation as a drill- 
master, I was frequently assigned to take charge 
of it. 

While such an appointment may have carried 
with it an element of distinction, it was not alto- 
gether a happy selection from a personal viewpoint 
and, besides, the faithful discharge of the duty 
imposed did not add to the popularity of the officer 
in the estimation of the delinquents in whose pun- 
ishment he was called upon to assist. 
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For several weeks preceding the summer vaca- 
tion there was extra drill in the morning in prep- 
aration for the exhibition on the closing day, and 
each Thursday afternoon during that time a drill 
and dress parade in which we had the assistance 
of the village band, an organization of considerable 
excellence. During the last week we camped on 
the parade ground, the time being given up to 
drilling and examination in studies. 

On the last day, before the summer vacation, 
came the culminating events of the year. The 
forenoon was occupied with the literary exercises, 
before a capacity audience composed of parents 
and friends, consisting of declamations and origi- 
nal orations interspersed with selections rendered 
by a Dodsworth band from New York City. In 
my last year I was honored by being chosen for 
the salutatory oration and another oration of a 
more classical character, both original. 


During the noon hour, luncheon was served to 
cadets and visitors, which was followed by an hour 
or more of social converse. Next came the final 
and crowning incident of the day, the drill and 
dress parade. 

The boys were well seasoned in the evolutions 
which they were to be put through, and every one 
being alert and eager to fulfill every requirement, 
the exhibition would pass off without a break, 
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After my graduation I was to spend a few days 
with my uncle and his family. On my way to the 
railroad station, in the early morning, I passed the 
horhe of the young lady, whose charms have al- 
ready been noted, but my ardent gaze was not re- 
warded; there was no smile or wave of the hand to 
appease my drooping spirits as I sped along. 

A day or two later I told my uncle of my in- 
fatuation. He treated the subject seriously, ex- 
plaining to me in an easy and kindly way the prac- 
tical difficulties which confronted me and which 
made any consideration of marriage untimely. 

He pointed out to me that I was in no position 
financially to support a wife; that I was not yet, 
and would not be for several years, established 
in any business sufficiently lucrative to warrant 
the taking of such an important step and that any 
gentleman with a proper regard for his own dig- 
nity and honor would not think of taking a wife 
until he had attained a position which would en- 
able him to give her a suitable home and surround 
her with those comforts which were conducive to 
an agreeable existence. 

These and many other things, which I do not 
now recall my uncle laid before me in such a mild 
and sympathetic way that I was neither aggrieved 
nor offended by the views which he expressed. 

While his arguments were unanswerable and did 
not fail to appeal to my better judgment, they did 
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not go far in extinguishing the ardor of my early 
and newly-born affections. 

I think it will be apparent that my uncle was a 
man possessed of great good sense and practical 
wisdom. He did not make the mistake, so often 
made by parents, of irritating me by severe con- 
demnation or seeking to destroy my delusion by 
ridicule or facetiousness, thus adding fuel to the 
fire. 


It took me about a year to recover from the 
vehement condition into which I had plunged 
myself. 

The replies to my letters, which had become 
somewhat infrequent, together with a growing sus- 
picion that a designing mother was looking for 
something more immediate in the way of a mar- 
riage for her daughter than I was able to offer, 
materially aided me in my recovery. 


Letters and photographs were returned, that is, 
all of hers save one which I now have, and I was 
free to survey “fresh fields and pastures new.” 

My aunt and uncles at the farm, who naturally 
felt that there was no one quite good enough for 
their boy and that my innocence had been taken 
advantage of, were greatly pleased upon learning 
that the affair had come to an end, and they shook 
my hand with great fervor and offered their hearty 
congratulations, 


CHAPTER IX 


CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION 


HE discussions between my uncle and myself, 
during the brief visit to which I have already 
alluded, were not confined to topics incidental to 
love and marriage but were for the greater part 
designed to aid me in the selection of some calling 
for which I might have some liking and aptitude. 
He advised the profession of the law. His chief 
idea seemed to be that it was an occupation which 
did not require the investment of capital and, 
therefore, my modest patrimony would not be en- 
dangered through the uncertainties of business 
operations. 
He may have thought that he discovered in me 
a degree of cleverness which would help me in the 
law, but I believe that his fear that I might lose 
what little property I had, if I risked it in a busi- 
ness, overshadowed all other considerations. 


The law seemed to have some fascination for me, 
although I had never been in a court room nor had 
I ever heard matters of law discussed. I certainly 
could have had no intelligent idea as to my own 


fitness for such a profession. 
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I had conceived quite an admiration for a law- 
yer in the village who had been a friend of my fa- 
ther and mother, and whom I used to see driving 
by in his one-horse shay to and from the county 
court. I cannot think of anything else which could 
have influenced me to choose the law except the ad- 
vice of my uncle. At any rate it was decided that 
I was to be a lawyer and that I was to direct my 
future efforts to that end. 


I went back to the farm, where I spent three 
months recuperating for the struggle that lay be- 
fore me and pursuing some studies of a literary 
character which were not included in the prescribed 
courses at the academy. 

At the end of that time I started for Provi- 
dence, distant about fifty miles from the farm 
where I had been sojourning, for the purpose of 
securing a place in a law office and beginning my 
legal studies. I was equipped with some letters 
of introduction to a leading firm of lawyers. 

The uniform had of course been discarded and 
I felt very much dressed up in a suit of citizen’s 
clothes procured from Brooks Brothers on my way 
through New York and felt equal to any emer- 
gency which might present itself. 

With the new suit of clothes I acquired a tall 
silk hat. I could,hardly recognize myself in the 
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new attire. It was in marked contrast with the 
uniform which, for so long, had constituted my 
principal adornment. The tall shiny hat gave me, 
I fancied, an important bearing and a dignified 
and mature appearance. 

In those days the use of the silk hat was not 
limited, as now, to dress occasions but was worn 
at any time of day and with any kind of a 
suit, although I think it was used by the more 
stylish people in connection with a black frock 
coat. 

Arriving in the city, in which I had never been 
before, I sought and found the law offices which 
were my objective point and entered puffing a 
large cigar. Fortunately the members of the firm 
were not in. I still remember the amused smiles, 
not to say broad grins, which pervaded the coun- 
tenances of the students who were there assembled. 


I called again later, the cigar having been fin- 
ished in the meantime, was kindly and politely re- 
ceived, and was informed that a place in the office 
awaited my pleasure. 

One of my letters of introduction was from the 
old village lawyer whose dashing appearance, as 
he rode in his chaise, had so impressed me, and 
another was from a cousin of the senior member of 


the firm. 
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Both writers had known me from a small boy 
and also my family for many years, and their let- 
ters were not deficient in statement touching my 
abilities and virtues. 

They might have proven sufficient to have soft- 
ened the effect of my nervy aspect had I met the 
members of the firm when I first called, but it was 
just as well that circumstances favored my escape 
from such a test. 


The strength, assurance, and confidence which 
rest solely upon a foundation of inexperience is 
oftentimes most amazing. The old aphorism, 
“Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise” is 
certainly true in part. The blissfulness of igno- 
rance has its frequent exemplification in all the 
walks of life. We have all seen men who by some 
fortuitous circumstance have achieved success in 
some venture through their utter inability to see 
and appreciate the difficulties which stood in their 
way. 

To the latter part of the adage I cannot sub- 
scribe, although I must admit that there have been 
times and occasions when it would have been better 
for me if I had known less, but I think that, on the 
whole, wisdom is the superior attribute. 

Having secured the coveted opportunity to ac- 
quire a knowledge-of the law, I again returned to 
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the farm much elated with the success of my trip. 
[ spent two or three days in arranging my affairs, 
then packed my trunk and proceeded on my way 
to the city which was, for a time at least, to be my 
home. 


The parting from my aunt and uncles was not 
grievous or disturbing as I’ was to be near enough 
to visit them frequently and to render, them as- 
sistance in case of illness if they should require it. 


Arriving in town, I engaged the services of an 
expressman to transport my trunk to a boarding- 
house which had been recommended to me by 
friends. The trunk being safely loaded, I climbed 
to a seat beside the driver and thus got a free ride 
for myself, an exhibition of frugality rarely to be 
met with in my after life. 

When I arrived at my destination, the affable 
mistress informed me that there was nothing va- 
cant except an attic room. I did not know of any 
other place to apply to and as I did not feel compe- 
tent, at first sight, to pass upon the appointments 
of lodgings elsewhere and to deal with boarding- 
mistresses who were reputed to be, as a class, 
shrewd and grasping, I took the room. 

How my confidence came to desert me, for the 
time being, and leave me helpless to seek better 
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accommodations is something I am unable to ex- 
plain. Perhaps it was a modest moment resem- 
bling one of those transient mental changes which 
in the case of an insane person is called a “lucid 
interval.” : 


The room was clean and the bed comfortable. 
Being under the roof and the time of year being 
June, it was rather hot, the heat at times seriously 
interfering with sleep. 

The furnishings were somewhat meager, but 
that condition was partially alleviated by a high- 
backed, upholstered easy-chair which occupied a 
position by the only window which the room pos- 
sessed. The table was very good and the other 
boarders pleasant and friendly, though they might 
not bear the classification of aristocratic. 

I unpacked my things, filled and lighted a pipe, 
and sat down in the easy-chair by the window to 
reflect upon the situation. 

For the first time in my life I was substantially 
my own master. Upon my goings and comings 
there was no discipline to block the way and no 
one to make objection or give advice. It was a 
strange feeling in which exultation and loneliness 
contended for the mastery. 


In youth we are impatient to reach the goal be- 
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yond which we expect to find freedom of thought 
and independence of action but when once reached 
we find it to be largely a myth. The novelty of 
the situation soon passes, giving way to the cares 
and responsibilities which we are powerless to es- 
cape. Under such conditions, loneliness is apt to 
creep in unless we are surrounded by relatives and 
friends. 


I did not bring with me to the city any letters 
of introduction designed to establish social connec- 
tions. I might easily have done so. The over- 
sight was unfortunate. There is nothing more 
important for a young man entering a strange city 
than to establish suitable associations in the begin- 
ning. I had no realization of this and no one 
thought to advise me in that regard and the omis- 
sion seriously affected my progress both socially 
and materially for some years. 

The young man with an established acquaint- 
ance has a decided advantage over one who is so- 
cially a stranger. People are prone to favor a 
friend or acquaintance rather than a man whom 
they do not know personally. 


The people at the boarding-house were intelli- 
gent, well-mannered, courteous, and kind. They 
were mostly composed of clerks in mercantile 
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houses and banks. There were two old ladies and 
three or four maiden ladies of mature years, but 
still hopeful, and two or three married couples. 

I am not speaking disparagingly of these people 
or underestimating the value of their friendship 
and esteem. I am only endeavoring to point out 
how desirable it is for a young man intending to 
practise a profession, like that of the law, in a 
strange city, to include among his acquaintances 
some of those who are connected with and directing 
its important business affairs. 


I have always abominated snobbishness and that 
sort of social climbing which some people endeavor 
to expedite by repudiating their earlier friends 
whose position in life seems to them obscure. 

It is a great error to treat slightingly the friend- 
ship of any person of decent character, however 
humble his station in life may be. I may have had 
my faults, but I have always been ready to shake 
the hand of any one who seemed to entertain for 
me a friendly feeling, without regard to his color, 
occupation, or social status. 


My meditations in the easy-chair were rudely 
disturbed by the clanging of the dinner-bell but, 
having had an early breakfast and being blessed 
with a good appetite, I cheerfully forgave the in- 
terruption and proceeded to the dining-room where 
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I did full justice to the midday meal, happy in the 
thought that the price of my board had been fixed 
before the mistress had had a chance to gauge my 
capacity. 


CHAPTER X 


THE INVASION OF THE LAW 


FTER concluding my first dinner in town, 
I went to the office to commence my legal 
studies. I found there two partners and four 
students. ‘There was also an office boy, whose 
duties embraced the running of errands, building 
the fires in the winter time, and keeping the office 
swept out, dusted, &c. 
Of the four students, three were graduates of 
a college. The college career of the fourth one 
had been suddenly terminated, due to his detection 
in some escapade sufficiently serious to require his 
elimination for the good of the institution. 


The students sat around a long table in the main 
room, except when one or two occupied chairs near 
the windows from which a view of the .principal 
business street could be obtained. The seats by 
the windows were seldom vacant. The student 
who had retired from college prematurely re- 
mained only a few months, going back to his home 
in a distant State. The other three were in dif- 


ferent stages of preparation for examination for 
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the bar, depending upon the length of time they 
had pursued their studies. 

Typewriting machines had not then come into 
use and there was not a lawyer in the State who 
employed a stenographer. 

The copying of papers was all done by students, 
the largest share falling to those who wrote the 
most uniform and the most legible hand. 

The students did a variety of things in connec- 
tion with the business, such as examining the real 
estate records, conveying messages to opposing 
lawyers, visiting the clerks’ offices of the several 
courts, for the purpose of filing papers, and, in 
time, trying cases before justices of the peace in 
near-by towns, for which an admission to the bar 
was not required. 


In fact the students were expected to take part 
in all the office work which was beyond the ability 
of the office boy, sometimes including the functions 
of a detective and requiring a trip out of town for 
a day or two. 

The only assistant in the office who was com- 
pensated for his services was the office boy, who re- 
ceived three dollars a week. 

The aggregate of the overhead charges was but 
a few dollars a year, including office rent, a little 
fuel, some stationery, the boy’s wages, and, in some 
instances, a few books added to the office library. 
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When we come to compare the experises of run- 
ning a law office in the earlier years, to which I 
have alluded, with those of the present day when 
firms pay thousands of dollars a year for the rent 
of a suite of rooms, employ salaried assistants, a 
bookkeeper, several stenographers, a messenger, 
and maintain a working library of their own, it 
cannot be denied that the profession has made a 
great advance and that the earlier methods have 
been lost to sight and practically forgotten, sur- 
viving only as a reminiscence. 


In the city where I was pursuing my studies, 
law firms were not numerous. There might have 
been three or four, not exceeding two members 
each. Ordinarily the lawyer had an office exclu- 
sively his own, sometimes of only one room but 
never more than two. Some had one or two stu- 
dents and an office boy, and others had neither of 
those luxuries and depended upon the janitor of 
the building to build the fire and sweep out and 
dust the room. 


These methods were not confined to the younger 
members of the profession, who are popularly 
supposed to be struggling for subsistence, but 
were also the methods of its older and its ablest 
members. 
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The young man upon his admission to the bar 
hired a room for about one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a year. The furnishings were somewhat 
meager. A desk, a table, some chairs, a paper 
basket, and a cuspidor were the principal articles. 

Occasionally a member more favored finan- 
cially would add a map of the United States, an 
engraving of “Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware,” or a plaster of Paris bust of Daniel Web- 
ster or Henry Clay. These additions were con- 
sidered by some, especially those who were not able 
to procure them, as frivolous and indicative of a 
desire to make a splurge. 


The young lawyer’s library was not extensive, 
A copy of the statutes of the State, a book of legal 
forms, and possibly half a dozen text-books on 
various subjects made up the list. 

While the libraries possessed by some of the 
older members of the profession included a 
greater number of volumes, most of them had been 
supplanted by new editions or by later works of 
superior merit, so that in the examination of the 
authorities governing any legal proposition the 
young man with his few books was fully as well, if 
not the better, equipped. 


I am not however writing reminiscences of the 
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bar, but only endeavoring to portray some of the 
incidents which pertained to many of those who 
lived and practised law many years ago, and whose 
scheme of life was so different from that of the 
great majority of those who enjoy the prosperity 
and privileges with which we are now in daily fel- 
lowship, and is so little understood by them. 


In entering upon the study of the law, a copy of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries was placed in the 
hands of the student; accompanied by the advice 
that he had best limit himself to the perusal of 
thirty pages a day. This advice was doubtless 
based upon the assumption that thirty pages con- 
tained as much as he would be able to assimilate in 
that period. I think the assumption was more 
than justified. 


A young man, whose mind has never been 
turned in the direction of legal lore, who could 
each day read and fully comprehend thirty pages 
of Blackstone might, I believe, reasonably aspire 
to anything in the gift of the State or the nation. 

The old copies, one of which I perused, did not 
embody the explanatory notes for the assistance of 
the American student with which some later edi- 
tions were elucidated. 

I managed to struggle through it, but my pro- 
gress was laborious and painful. Nothing but the 
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enthusiasm of youth could have sustained me in 
my efforts during the hot days of my first sum- 
mer as a law student while I read and tried to 
drink in the profound propositions of the great 
commentator. 

Again and again I found myself unable to de- 
termine the parts which were applicable to the le- 
gal procedure of our own country and to separate 
them from other portions which were pertinent 
only to the country from which the work emanated. 
These difficulties deeply impressed me at the time 
and have induced me to side-step that erudite ex- 
position of the law through a legal practice of fifty 
years. 


I may remark, in passing, that to give a student 
such a work, for his first reading, has always 
seemed to me to be a great error. It could be 
read later with more satisfactory results when the 
reader had reached a stage where he could better 
understand what parts he needed to remember and 
what parts he might discard as not useful. 

An examination for admission to the bar was a 
very informal affair. The course of study covered 
a period of two years for those who had graduated 
from college and had received a classical educa- 
tion, while all others were obliged to continue their 
studies for another year. 

When the period of study had elapsed and the 
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student had otherwise become eligible for examin- 
ation, the lawyer in whose office he had made 
ready would prepare a certificate setting forth 
that he had complied with the rule, fixing the dura- 
tion of study, and that he was a person of good 
moral character. The lawyer would then present 
this certificate to the court, any convenient morn- 
ing when the court was in session, and move for 
the appointment of a committee to examine the 
aspiring young gentleman and ascertain his quali- 
fications for the bar. 

This being done, the young man called forth- 
with upon the members of the committee and ar- 
ranged to have them get together in one of their 
offices in the afternoon. 


When the young man came to face his commit- 
tee he was generally suffering some trepidation, 
but he would find them affable and disposed to 
put him at ease. 

Sometimes the examination would be com- 
menced by some facetious member of the commit- 
tee who would ask the trembling student, “What 
is the first duty of a young man upon being admit- 
ted to the bar?” Quite likely he had been pre- 
pared for this question by some friend who had 
recently passed through the same ordeal and, if this 
were so, his answer would be, “To set it up for the 
committee.” 
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This little joke never failed to produce a laugh, 
notwithstanding its repetition, and it certainly 
served a good purpose in allaying the fears of the 
student and enabling him to do himself justice. 

I remember quite a fashionable young man of 
abundant means who was very ambitious to become 
a lawyer. He was not gifted to an extent which 
would warrant his aspiration. He was simply a 
well-dressed, good-natured chap who would never 
be likely to be any good to the profession nor, on 
the other hand, to do anything to disgrace it. 

The committee appointed by the court to ex- 
amine this young gentleman and ascertain his 
qualifications for the bar included one of the older 
members of the profession who had from time to 
time, for many years, exhibited his aversion to all 
prohibition sentiments by a free indulgence in al- 
coholic stimulants, sometimes to the temporary im- 
pairment of his faculties. When in a normal con- 
dition he usually maintained a serious demeanor, 
posed as a person versed in the literature of the 
day, and took great delight in discussing the latest 
novel, as well as various social matters, with any 
younger member of the fair sex with whom he was 
able sufficiently to ingratiate himself. 

When the time arrived, this gentleman opened 
the examination of the student by asking him if 
he could draw a warranty deed, to which the latter 
replied, “I do not just know about that, but I do 
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know of a place near by where they draw most ex- 
cellent beer.” 

Upon receiving this answer, the gentleman pro- 
pounding the question sat for a moment or two, 
apparently in deep thought, and then said, “It 
seems to me that this young man is possessed of 
those qualities which will enable him to become an 
ornament to the bar of the State, and I move that 
we adjourn and repair to the place to which he 
has referred with a view of determining whether 
or not he has formed a correct judgment.” The 
motion was carried and at once acted upon. 

The examination was never resumed but the 
young man was duly admitted to the bar. He 
never undertook to practise law, an end which the 
committee probably foresaw. 


While these examinations may not have been 
conducted with that intense seriousness which now 
controls similar undertakings, they were, neverthe- 
less, generally very practical and well calculated to 
reveal the actual fitness of the applicant without 
putting him in a state of disadvantageous appre- 
hension. 


After being sworn in, the newly-fledged lawyer 
felt it imcumbent upon himself to entertain his 
friends and acquaintances, including both actual 
and prospective members of the bar, the members 
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of the examining committee being always included 
in the invitation. These entertainments usually 
took place in the evening in the office of some 
friend, although they sometimes occurred in the 
daytime when a larger attendance could readily 
be secured. 

When I had been a student for about three 
months, some young men who had completed 
their course of study in another office were admit- 
ted to the bar one morning, at the opening of 
court, about half-past nine o’clock. They had 
previously arranged with a friend who had re- 
cently come to the bar, and whose premises had 
not yet become invaded by clients, for the use of 
his office for the day. 

The news that an entertainment was in progress 
spread rapidly through the profession and the 
great majority of the bar promptly assembled and 
partook of the refreshments, those of a liquid 
character largely predominating. 

The city was not so large but that the lawyers 
were all well acquainted with each other and the 
occasion was one of great cheerfulness and general 
hilarity. 

In fact the whole day was practically given up 
to this celebration, in which both the young and the 
old, the learned and the inexperienced, mingled 
with mutual satisfaction. 

For me it was a new experience, a revelation. 
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I listened with admiration to the wit and wisdom 
which flowed from the older men, and the transi- 
tion from their bearing and demeanor in court 
filled me with astonishment. That men could so 
determinedly fight each other in court and yet, at 
the same time, be good friends, ready to talk and 
joke with each other the minute they got outside, 
unveiled a trait of character to which my youthful 
mind had not become familiar. 

Among those attending the celebrations inci- 
dent to an admission. to the bar, there were gen- 
erally two or three who prided themselves upon the 
great quantity of stimulating beverage that they 
could absorb and still maintain, at least outwardly, 
a more or less normal condition and attitude. 

I have in mind one young man who was partic- 
ularly noted for his capacity upon such occasions. 
He was a fine fellow, elegant in appearance and 
manner, vigorous in body, and able in his mental 
processes and acquirements. 

He did not possess the knack of acquiring busi- 
ness, and after a few years at the bar he renounced 
his occasional bibulous indulgencies, studied for 
the ministry, and during the remainder of his life 
preached the gospel to the great acceptance of 
those who formed the congregation over which he 
presided. 

I think it only fair to add that nearly all the 
others who imbibed freely upon some of the ocea- 
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sions to which I have referred did not long continue 
to exhibit their prowess in that direction. They 
were men of ability who have since been recognized 
as successful members of the legal profession. 

I do not recall that there was any bar associa- 
tion at that time. If there was one, it existed 
only in name. 

The lawyers generally had a clambake during 
the summer. There was then no general exodus 
from the city during the warm season. The vaca- 
tion fad or fashion had not become developed 
to any appreciable extent, at least not sufficient 
seriously to interfere with a project of that 
kind. 

Some small place upon the seashore devoted to 
entertainments of that class, the exclusive use of 
which for the day could be obtained, was selected 
and the arrangements were made by a self-ap- 
pointed committee. 

These occasions were looked forward to with 
many pleasant anticipations and were thoroughly 
enjoyed. To the younger men, it was a season of 
mental and physical satisfaction. ‘The bake was 
excellent and strongly appealed to the wants of 
the inner man, while the discussion of various sub- 
jects and the wit and humor which found expres- 
sion were instructive and edifying. 


I am not referring to a clambake as a thing of 
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bygone days. Bar associations and bar clubs still 
find them attractive. They have become a part 
of their regular routine, but the good-fellowship 
which formerly accompanied the more spontaneous 
gatherings has been in‘a great measure swept 
away and lost with the increase in members and 
in the hurry and bustle of a greatly expanded 
business. 

The extraordinary degree of assurance with 
which I entered the law office was doomed to be 
somewhat shattered by the good-natured sallies 
and practical jokes of my fellow students. 

The friendliness with which these rebuffs were 
administered, together with my military training, 
enabled me to take them in a calm and peaceful 
spirit and abide the time when I might be able to 
reciprocate in kind. 

Being in that elementary stage, when I thought 
anything in a law book must have a meaning en- 
tirely different from that which would attach to 
it elsewhere, I one day came across the abbrevia- 
tion, “ibid.” 

I had learned the whole list of abbreviations con- 
tained in the back part of the old Webster’s spelling 
book, under the careful instruction of my aunt, 
before I entered school at all, but I could not dis- 
connect myseif from the idea that it must mean 
something different in its legal environment. 

Upon inquiring of my fellow students as to its 
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signification, I was informed with what seemed to 
be a most kindly interest, that it was the name of 
a set of law reports to be found in the little law 
library situated a few doors down the street. 

Going out a few minutes later I stepped into the 
library for the purpose of examining a case in one 
of the volumes. 

When I failed to find any such reports, it came 
over me that I had been hoaxed and I returned to 
the office somewhat crestfallen but determined to 
conceal my discomfiture. 

I found my fellow students with serious mien 
and much engrossed in their work and I was con- 
gratulating myself upon escaping discovery when, 
again turning to my studies, I found the following, 
which in my absence had been written upon a slip 
of paper and placed in my book, and which I now 
reproduce. 


“John Thurston felt facetious, 
To joke he felt inclined ; 
He sent poor Vincent over, 
Ibid’s reports to find.” 


All my fellow students have now passed on to 
the undiscovered country, leaving me with the 
pleasant recollection of their friendship and kindly 
interest. Their banter was never malicious nor 
cruel. It helped me to liberate myself from that 
conceit so common to youth and, if not eradicated, 
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so distressing to those who come in contact with us 
matter lige. 

Between my fellow students and myself a warm 
friendship existed as long as they lived. They 
were all able lawyers and performed their part in 
maintaining the honor and dignity of the profes- 
sion, although none of them acquired wealth. 

When I had been engaged for a few months in 
the study of the law, the time arrived when some 
replenishing of my wardrobe seemed to be de- 
sirable. I needed a new pair of trousers and a 
vest to go with a black coat which was still in a 
good state of preservation. Up to that time I 
had never had the responsibility of selecting my 
own wearing apparel. I did not have sense 
enough to seek direction to some good tailor who 
could properly supply my wants. 

I wandered into a ready-made clothing house, 
where a custom department was also maintained, 
and selected the goods from which my required 
garments were to be fashioned. 

The cloth which was the subject of my choice 
had a light cream-colored ground with a smali 
figure in brown. 

When arrayed in these things, combined with 
a black frock coat and a tall silk hat, I felt that 
my costume was beyond criticism. 

How in the world I could have found satisfac- 
tion in appearing in such a rig, I am at a loss to 
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understand, but inexperience leads to many singu- 
lar performances, all of which are not associated 
with the selection of clothing. 


I may remark here that while taste in dress may 
come naturally to a few, I think that it is acquired 
by the many through close observation and a 
study of their personal requirements. 

One person may be able to take more liberties 
than another in his personal make-up. Form, 
feature, and bearing have much to do with and 
should exert their influence in the selection of ap- 
parel. In fact, harmony in all things is much to 
be desired. 


In my early days, as a law student, my atten- 
tion was called to a member of the bar whose ap- 
pearance was certainly unique. He was tall and 
angular. He wore a black suit. The frock coat 
was very long, the vest low cut, and the trousers 
baggy at the knees. All these garments were 
somewhat shiny and very dirty. The tall hat 
which completed the outfit was of an ancient vin- 
tage and assumed no superiority over the rest of 
his garb. His linen, so far as its appearance 
would indicate, had not recently been submitted 
to the renovating ministrations of a laundress. 

While it might be said, logically, that he pre- 
sented a harmonious appearance, it certainly was 
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a sort of harmony to be avoided rather than 
achieved. 

The name of the individual thus accoutered was 
James Murphy. Evidently he conceived the idea 
that his name was a serious encumbrance retard- 
ing his social and professional advancement, and, 
although a man of middle age if not somewhat be- 
yond, he invoked the assistance of the legislature 
and changed it to Charles Edward St. Clair. 

It would be natural to suppose that the change 
to such a high-sounding name would carry with it 
the suggestion that some other changes were de- 
manded, but such an idea found no lodgment in 
the mind of Charles Edward. He seemed to 
think that another name was all that he needed 
and he therefore made no effort to improve his 
personal appearance. 

There was a noticeable degree of harmony be- 
tween the appearance of the man and his original 
name which he wantonly sacrificed in assuming 
that of Charles Edward St. Clair, the latter being 
a name likely to be associated with a dandified ex- 
terior. 

It has been truly said that “clothes do not make 
the man,” but it is necessary to wear them if one 
would escape arrest. 


For some fifteen months I continued my studies 
with as much assiduity as could have been reason- 
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ably expected in one of my years, surrounded by 
all the temptations for pleasure-seeking which a 
city bestows upon a young man emerging from 
the restrictions of military discipline. 

I then determined to get the benefit of instruc- 
tion at a law school. One of my preceptors was 
a graduate of the Albany Law School. I had 
come to regard him as a lawyer of great ability, 
and I believed that I could not do better than to 
follow in his footsteps. 

The fact that the course of study at that insti- 
tution was then only one year influenced me, to 
some extent, in making the selection, as I did not 
feel that I could afford the expense which a longer 
course in some of the other schools would oblige 
me to incur. 

Much had to be crowded in to so brief a period, 
but under the able teaching of such men as Iva 
Harris, Amasa J. Parker, and Amos Dean, all of 
whom had been judges of important courts, a good 
knowledge of the principles of the law was im- 
parted in that simple and helpful manner which 
can come only from those who have had practical 
experience. 

I shall not attempt to give a detailed account of 
the work at the law school. It was continuous, if 
one had the ambition to keep up and make the 
most of his opportunities. In simple justice to 
myself, I may be pardoned for saying that I 
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worked as I had never worked before, and took 
but little time for recreation or amusement. 


My fellow students were of all ages and they 
came from many different States. It was just at 
the close of the Civil War. Quite a number of 
them had been in the army, having interrupted 
their law studies by enlistment. ‘They were a de- 
termined lot. They ranged from smooth-faced 
boys of twenty to bearded men forty years of age, 
and to a young chap who had not attained his ma- 
jority they seemed formidable. 

They were however good-natured, as a rule, but 
the great mass of them saw almost nothing of each 
other except in the lecture room or at such other 
times as they came together for a common pur- 
pose. Each one of course had his few personal 
friends, but there was no general sociability. 


I managed to get a little amusement and recre- 
ation now and then, but I never allowed diversicns 
seriously to interfere with the work in hand. 


I was very fortunate in the selection of a 
boarding-place. I knew nothing about Albany. 
I just dropped down there, a stranger in a strange 
land, and my choice of an abode was a matter of 
pure speculation.» I secured a room in the third 
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story of a large, well-located brick house, kept by 
an intelligent Quaker lady of very amiable dispo- 
sition, ready wit, and abundant conversational 
powers. 

I found my fellow boarders to be people of good 
standing and some prominence in business and 
social affairs. 

They included a Baptist clergyman and_ his 
wife, the deputy Secretary of the State of New 
York, a high official of the New York Central 
Railroad, a recent graduate from West Point, a 
wholesale merchant and his wife, an_ elderly 
maiden lady and her niece, and two or three others. 

The conversation at the table was generally 
spirited, enlivening, witty, and not infrequently 
instructive. ‘The house was well kept and the 
meals were dainty, delicious, and bountiful. To 
have dropped into a place teeming with such good 
influences and such desirable social connections 
was nothing more or less than a bit of rare good 


luck. 


The niece, before mentioned, was the only 
young lady of the family. She was a fine-looking 
young woman, intelligent, gracious in manner, 
warm-hearted, and quite aristocratic in her social 


connections. 
We soon became good friends. The difference 
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in our ages seemed to save us from drifting into 
tender relations which are something more than 
friendly. 

I was a bit crude in some of the little amenities 
of polite society. She took me in hand and in a 
most gentle manner, without in the least hurting 
my pride, instructed me in the ways of a gentle- 
man. So great was my respect and liking for her 
that I received her chiding with pleasurable sensa- 
tions and her praise with the emotions which a sub- 
ject might experience upon receiving the commen- 
dations of his queen. 

With all her engaging qualities, fen young lady 
did not overlook the practical things of life. She 
mended and kept in order my clothes. In recipro- 
cation I sometimes went shopping with her for 
an hour or two in the afternoon or took her to a 
concert in the evening, but I remember with 
greater satisfaction the quiet evenings which we oc- 
casionally spent alone in friendly converse sitting 
together on the parlor sofa. 

I parted with her with deep regret. I have 
seen her several times since. She is an old lady 
now. Her husband has passed away and her 
children are at middle age. I think of her very 
often, and always with a deep appreciation of her 
great kindness to me and her formative help so 
opportunely rendered. 
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A few times in the course of the fall half a 
dozen of us, familiar with some of the songs of the 
day, would start out about ten o’clock at night to 
serenade the young lady friends of some members 
of the party. 

I had no such acquaintances of my own but I 
was glad to participate in the fun and enjoyed 
the refreshments when we were invited in. 

I was an indispensable part of the company, be- 
ing depended upon to play the accompaniments on 
the guitar. These excursions took place on Sat- 
urday evenings and were not allowed to interfere 
with our more serious business. 


Finally, with the coming of May in the year 
1866, I successfully passed my examinations, re- 
ceived the degree of LL.B. and was admitted to 
the bar of the State of New York. I had no in- 
tention of practising law in that State and so 
at once returned to the old office for another year 
of study and to gain that practical experience 
which, to the beginner, is one of his more impor- 
tant acquirements. 

I was admitted to the bar of my native State 
in the spring of 1867. During my initiate there 
had been practically no change in the methods of 
conducting a legal business. 

There was no firm in the city awaiting my ac- 
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cession to the bar and eager to obtain the benefit 
of my valuable services. There was nothing left 
for me to do but to embrace the prevailing custom 
and start out for myself. 


I had originally intended settling somewhere in 
the Middle West, which was then supposed to pos- 
sess great advantages, holding out to young men 
of the legal profession the allurements of ready 
employment, substantial returns, and a rapid ad- 
vancement. 

But other considerations entered in and finally 
prevailed. My aunt and uncles, to whom I owed 
so much, were growing old and I felt unwilling 
seemingly to desert them by establishing myself in 
a place so far distant that I could not readily give 
them aid should they require it. 

I therefore decided to remain near them, and 
that decision has always been to me a source of 
satisfaction. It enabled me to see them fre- 
quently, to be of service to them when ill, and to 
attend them to their final resting-place. 

The repayment seemed quite insignificant when 
compared with their years of devotion to me, but 
it was all that I could do. 


CHAPTER XI 


BEGINNING LEGAL PRACTICE 


OPENED an office. It was a small room in 
the rear of a larger one occupied by a local 
fire insurance company. Between the two rooms 
there was a door. There was also another door 
which opened directly into the hall. The glass 
panel of the latter I caused to be inscribed with my 
name and those magic words, “Attorney at Law.” 
A large sign upon the outer wall gave to the public 
at large a like notification. 

No one bothers now about the large sign at- 
tached to the outside of the building, but in the 
days whereof I am speaking, people in want of 
legal assistance would study these signs and select 
a lawyer whose name operated most favorably up- 
on their imaginative faculties. 

The rent of this apartment was one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a year. Proper cards and 
letter-heads completed the preparations for busi- 
ness. I had a few law books which I had pur- 
chased in Albany, students being allowed a dis- 
count of one-third from the regular price. 


These preparations having been completed and 
145 
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a post-office box rented, I sat down to wait for 
clients. 

‘I visited the post office with great regularity, at 
least three or four times each day, in the hope 
that I might find a letter expressing a desire to 
obtain my services as a lawyer in some matter of 
importance. Although I kept this up for a long 
period, I do not recall that such efforts were 
crowned with success during my early years at 
the bar. 

An occasional bill for a few things purchased 
for my personal use, and now and then a friendly 
letter from some young lady, with whom I was in 
correspondence, were practically the only com- 
munications with which I was favored. 


There was however some sustaining power in the 
anticipation and besides these little journeys gave 
me some exercise and a breath of fresh air which 
more than compensated for the amount of shoe- 
leather expended. 


My first week as a lawyer was most encour- 
aging. I took in fifteen dollars. Two-thirds of 
that amount came from a gentleman who had 
known me from boyhood and for whom I pre- 
pared some papers, and the remainder for trying 
a small case in the justice court. I felt that I had 
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entered upon the road to affluence and that my 
success at the bar was no longer in doubt. 

The weary weeks of waiting, however, which 
followed before another client darkened my office 
door dispelled those pleasant illusions and led me 
to surmise that I had mistaken a devious and 
thorny path for the broad highway leading to 
prosperity. 


The views which clients sometimes express re- 
garding the capabilities of a young lawyer are 
both novel and amusing. I remember one young 
man who started in practice, his office furnishings 
consisting of a table and three or four chairs, and 
his library of two books, a copy of the Revised 
Statutes of the State, and a book of forms. 

I heard an admiring client once say of him, 
“He’s the man to do your business, he don’t need 
no books, he’s got it all in his head.” 

I do not think, however, that the subsequent 
career of the gentleman justified this unique lauda- 
tion, but it goes to show that there are few things 
in this world that do not make a favorable impres- 
sion upon somebody. 

Other instances might be noted of methods 
which were resorted to, designed to attract the 
favorable consideration of some portion of the 
community, were it desirable to do so. 
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I will not try to describe the dreary months and 
years during which I struggled on, sometimes 
well-nigh discouraged, and at other times cheered 
and reassured by some slight success. 

The first line of a beautiful hymn, “The mis- 
takes of my life have been many,” often recurred 
to me in those wearisome days when I came to 
realize how much I had missed by not improving; 
my acquaintance when I had the opportunity, 
and when I could have done so without the 
suspicion that I was actuated by ulterior motives. 
Through it all, however, I was sustained by a 
liking for the law and a determination not to suc- 
cumb to difficulties. 


No matter how great may be the learning and 
qualifications of the young lawyer, his well- 
understood inexperience is his greatest handicap. 

The conviction that he is not competent to deal 
with matters of importance is widespread and he 
meets it at every turn. I do not mean to speak 
lightly of or undervalue the benefits arising from 
experience, but I do think that the fact that a 
young man has more time at his disposal to ex- 
amine and digest the question involved and that 
his ambition is greater than that of the older prac- 
titioner is often overlooked. 

On the other hand, it is a great disadvantage for 
the young lawyer to have too much business at the 
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start. Just enough to keep him well occupied, 
giving him time for a careful examination and 
consideration of the questions involved, is far bet- 
ter than being overwhelmed with more than he 
can properly care for. He is not prepared to 
proceed rapidly, and if he undertakes to do so he 
will be forced to rely on chance rather than on 
careful preparation. Such a reliance will be 
likely to bring early disaster and, if continued, ruin 
a promising career. 

The truth of this has been often illustrated. A 
young man of my acquaintance came to the bar 
under conditions presaging a marked success. 
His ability was much beyond the ordinary. He 
came from a distinguished family, was well known, 
and enjoyed much social popularity. His friends 
showered him with business as soon as he opened 
an office with the result that he never achieved any 
notable success. 


One of the most useful accomplishments of the 
lawyer is a good knowledge of human nature. If 
he can promptly discover the temperament, the 
peculiarities and weaknesses of those with whom he 
comes in contact, whether it be a client, a witness, 
or the opposing counsel, it will give him a decided 
advantage. It will not do, however, to assume too 
much from outward appearances. 

In my early days at the bar I was defending a 
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client in a suit for damages alleged to have been 
sustained by breach of contract. The plaintiff 
claimed that he had contracted with the defendant 
for the pasturage of a certain number of cows 
during the summer season at a specified price, and 
that the latter having refused to carry out his con- 
tract the former was obliged to make up the de- 
ficiency by the purchase of meal, thus materially 
adding to his expenses. 

One of the plaintiff’s witnesses who, from his 
appearance might have just emerged from the 
backwoods, his hair long and frowzy, his beard and 
mustache shaggy, and his general aspect dirty and 
unkempt, testified to the quantity of meal which 
had to be provided; that some of the cows were old 
and others young and that some of them required 
a greater amount of meal than others. 

I did not wish to ask him anything in cross- 
examination, but fearing that the jury might get 
the idea that I was discouraged by his testimony, 
I decided to inquire briefly as to some inconse- 
quential matters and I proceeded as follows: 
“You say some of the cows were old and some 
young?’ “Yes, some old and some young.” 
“And you did not give them all the same quantity 
of meal?” “No, we didn’t.” “To which did 
you give the most, the old cows or the young 
cows?” ; 

The answer came like a flash, he had been “lay- 
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ing” for me: “Just like lawyers, you give the 
most to the old ones.” 

Judge, jury, and audience were convulsed. I 
had the presence of mind to join in the laughter 
but I did not win the case. It was a good lesson, 
however, from which I did not fail to profit and it 
again exemplified the wisdom of the old adage, 
“It is best to let well enough alone.” 


The young lawyer is sometimes honored by the 
confidence of his tailor, his haberdasher, his land- 
lord, and his boarding-mistress. 

This confidence finds expression in a few bills 
placed in his hands for collection upon a percent- 
age basis. 

This field of adventure has its limitations in his 
financial condition and his few wants. He is not 
likely to have an extensive acquaintance with 
tradesmen, and perhaps that is not a matter of 
regret, although he may not see it in that light 
at the time. 

While he may be at first somewhat elated with 
the prospect of new business, he will find, upon 
closer examination, that the bills are of long- 
standing and are mostly, if not wholly, against 
persons without any financial responsibility. 

The magnanimous act of the creditor proves to 
be nothing more than a cheap device to secure a 
continuance of custom without the hazard of loss. 
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If he gets anything out of his old bills, it is so 
much clear gain, but if he does not, he is none the 
worse off, because he is obligated to pay only a 
small commission on the part actually collected. 

It is perhaps fair to say that if a collection is 
made it may lead to something better and more 
remunerative. I think that I was the recipient 
of my share of this high-minded consideration. I 
recall my experience in one of these matters. 

To my letter demanding the immediate pay- 
ment of the account there was no response. ‘The 
debtor was evidently so accustomed to such letters 
that they neither provoked a reply nor disturbed 
his equanimity. 

Being somewhat chagrined by his callous indif- 
ference and desirous of showing him that the ma- 
jesty of the law, as represented in my own proper 
person, could not be wantonly defied, 1 brought 
a suit against him. 

Upon the entry day I appeared in court hold- 
ing the writ in my hand, somewhat conspicuously. 

I felt proud in the belief that I was becoming 
an active practitioner at the bar and that a suit in 
court would convince my elder brethren, seated 
about me, that my talents were receiving recog- 
nition. 

It was a beautiful dream while it lasted but it 
was a very short one. An older lawyer, with 
whom I was acquainted, looked over my shoulder 
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and, seeing the name of the defendant on the back 
of the writ, exclaimed, “Y oung man, can you af- 
ford to sue him?” The defendant was evidently 
a ‘well-known insolvent. I descended from my 
lofty pinnacle with a velocity which could not be 
eclipsed by a man falling out of an aéroplane. 

The defendant did not appear and was accord- 
ingly defaulted. In due time I got an execution 
but I could find nothing on which to levy it. In 
the common parlance of the law, the debtor “beat 
me on the execution.” 

I might relate many other amusing things which 
befell me while endeavoring to obtain a footing at 
the bar but I think the foregoing will furnish 
ample ground for a comparison with present con- 
ditions and methods. 


The young man nowadays does not enter the 
combat single-handed. He identifies himself with 
some well-established firm, receiving a salary for 
his services at first, and looks forward to the time 
when he may be admitted as a partner in the busi- 
ness. 

The new way is far better than the old. He 
thus becomes busy at once, avoiding that dismal 
period of waiting and hoping which is so dispirit- 
ing, and which paves the way to mental corrosion 
and decay. He is called upon to apply the law to 
actual affairs and his reading in connection with a 
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specific living question bears fruit far different in 
character from that derived from aimless study, 
whatever may be the degree of diligence with 
which it is pursued. 

In the one case, knowledge will be stored away 
which will be of great utility in the future, while 
in the other, being unassociated with realities, it is 
likely to be soon forgotten. 


It is not wise to devote one’s time and energies 
to a single client, however desirable or great in 
volume his or its business may be, for sooner or 
later some change is bound to come. “Do not 
put all your eggs in one basket,” is an old and 
trite saying, but my experience has taught me 
that it can be profitably remembered and heeded, 
however ancient and hoary-headed it may be. 

I have in mind a large corporation, the business 
of which occupied the greater part of my time and 
from which I received the greater part of my in- 
come. Its officials were men with whom my rela- 
tions were pleasant and agreeable, especially the 
two having the oversight of its law department. 
Things went on for a considerable time in a man- 
ner satisfactory to all concerned. Then one of 
them left the company for a more advantageous 
position elsewhere and the other was promoted to 
another department. 

The successor of one of them was a man with 
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whom no one could get along who had any regard 
for his own dignity and self-respect. He was 
mean, unjust, and insulting. He was not pos- 
sessed of the instincts of a gentleman. The truth 
was not in him. He was simply impossible. 
There was only one thing to be done and I did it. 
I told him, in terms which would not look well in 
print, where he might go and take his business 
with him. 


With about two-thirds of my income swept away 
in a single day, I found myself in a position which 
was not calculated to excite envy but I was, by 
great good fortune, enabled to fill the gap in a 
very short time. Such luck, however, does not 
come often enough to be relied upon, and there- 
fore does not lessen the force of the old adage 
relating to the disposition of the eggs. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE LAW AND LAWYERS 


HAVE already said that I am not writing 

reminiscences of the bar of my own State, 
and it is my purpose to adhere to that resolution, 
deeming it to be a wise one. 

Several well-meaning friends have suggested 
that I should write such a book. 

Two or three such books have found their way 
to publication during my time, and while they have 
been somewhat amusing and interesting, they have 
failed to give any adequate idea of the bar as a 
whole. ; 

A few anecdotes and some mirth-provoking sit- 
uations, which the practice of the law furnishes, 
may be entertaining for the moment, but a book 
which contains little else is soon cast aside and for- 
gotten. 

Such a work to be of any real value must, to 
some extent at least, be a history of the bar, 
describing its more prominent members, their 
character, their personal characteristics, their tem- 
peraments, their manner of living, and the methods 
which they employed in the practice of their pro- 
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A narration of that sort, having any reasonable 
consistency with the truth, would call forth the 
execrations of many of the living descendants of 
those gentlemen who had been mentioned, while 
others would be peeved and disgruntled because 
some one they looked upon as a distinguished an- 
cestor had been utterly ignored. 

Under such prospective conditions, I decided to 
leave the reminiscences of the bar to some more 
venturesome person who might be in a state of 
mind sometimes characterized as “looking for 
trouble.” 


I desire in this chapter to give my attention more 
particularly to some of the views entertained by 
laymen regarding laws and lawyers. 

Almost every layman you meet can tell you 
of some case in which he, or some friend of his, 
has been involved and suffered a gross injustice, 
and he therefore condemns the lawmaking body 
and the courts, seldom forgetting to denounce the 
lawyers for their participation in the nefarious 
work. 


His idea is that laws should be made to fit every 
possible case and that, even though they should 
sometimes be found defective in that respect, the 
courts should come to the rescue and see that jus- 
tice is done, 
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Many times this opinion is formed without any 
complete knowledge of the facts of the case. 

I well remember an acquaintance, at whose 
house I was spending the week-end, who talked to 
me for an hour about a suit in which he had been 
unsuccessful, fervidly contending that he had suf- 
fered a great injustice, without being able to give 
me any idea of what the case was about. 

Upon my return home I read the opinion of the 
court from which I learned that his case was abso- 
lutely devoid of merit. He had simply brought a 
suit to recover damages, having previously settled 
the matter and given a release. 

It may be said without fear of contradiction that 
no legislative body has ever been able to formulate 
a law which would meet the requirements of exact 
justice in every one of the great variety of cases 
which might arise under it. 

Human intelligence and effort are not equal to 
such a task. It would require a long search 
through the dockets of our courts and an examina- 
tion of many thousands of cases to find two or three 
that were practically alike in all respects. 

Laws are necessary. ‘There must be some rule 
by which the numerous disputes and conflicts which 
arise may be adjusted and settled. The rule, 
otherwise called the law, governing the subject of 
a controversy must be respected and adhered to. 
If courts were permitted to disregard the law 
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whenever, in their opinion, it failed to do exact 
Justice, the legal atmosphere would soon become 
so befogged that any common or definite pathway 
would be completely obscured. 

There is as much chance for a diversity of opinion 
as to what constitutes justice between the parties to 
a given case as there would be for different views 
regarding the propriety of one’s personal conduct 
or any other matter. 

If a judge were allowed to exercise his own 
judgment as to the rights of the parties before him, 
independently of the restrictions which the law im- 
poses, chaos would result. No one would be able 
to foresee or to determine what would be lawful for 
him to do and what would be unlawful, because 
different judges, even in the same jurisdiction, 
might entertain views and reach conclusions which 
would be incongruous and discordant. 

This discussion naturally leads to the conclusion 
that the best law which human ingenuity can devise 
is the one which will justly fit the greatest number 
of cases. 

My next-door neighbor might consider it bene- 
ficial to himself to raise a few pigs in his back yard, 
but the police regulations compel him to surrender 
that advantage in order that the health and comfort 
of those living about him may not be menaced. 

And so when a citizen, now and then, may fail to 
obtain his full deserts under the law, he is simply 
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sacrificing something which is necessary for the 
general good. 

The affairs of the community must be guided and 
governed by some rule or rules of law which are 
common to all. 

Upon the stage and in works of fiction the lawyer 
is frequently portrayed as a buffoon or a rascal. 
His eccentricities are displayed for the amusement 
of the audience, or his knavish artifices, designed 
to take advantage of innocence and inexperience, 
are set forth with ingenious particularity. 

In the latter case, the purposes of the lawyer are 
frustrated at the last moment when the success of 
his plans are near culmination, and justice and 
virtue become gloriously triumphant. 

Why such representations should be continued, 
finding favor with intelligent patrons of the theatre 
and provoking the interested attention of the 
novel-reader, is a question not easily solved. 

Possibly a reason may be found in the fact that 
they illustrate something rare rather than something 
usual. 

Such characterizations of the legal profession are 
a gross misrepresentation of facts. They may per- 
haps fitly describe a very small minority but when 
applied to the profession as a whole they become a 
shameful deception and a flagrant injustice. 


I think it is safe to say that the majority of 
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lawyers, as business men and financiers, have two 
distinct characters as unlike each other as Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

In advising clients as to business ventures or 
investments, they are almost invariably cautious 
and careful, with a decided leaning towards safety 
and against speculation. 

Never having posed as a shrewd business man or 
expert financier, I have always refrained from ad- 
vising clients, upon my own responsibility, as to 
the desirability of investment securities. When- 
ever they have required such advice I have many 
times obtained the needed information from some 
well-recognized authority and communicated it to 
them without making any charge for such service. 


Great care should be exercised in advising 
women regarding their investments, especially those 
who are dependent for their support upon a moder- 
ate income. 

Few women possess any aptitude for business 
matters, and fewer still have had any training in 
that direction. They are more disposed than men 
to be favorably impressed with high rates of interest 
without giving sufficient consideration to the safety 
of the security. 

The women, however, have no monopoly in this 
respect, as the male sex furnishes a goodly number 
of similar examples. 
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I once knew a man who resided in the State 
of New York. He owned and had operated a 
large farm with such conspicuous success that he 
had accumulated what was considered, in his time, 
a large fortune. 

He took great pride in his achievement and in 
his amassed wealth without relaxing his efforts to 
improve the financial situation. 

One day the cashier of his bank called his atten- 
tion to some Western bonds bearing a high rate of 
interest. The cashier had some of them for sale on 
commission. The old gentleman, in his eagerness 
to increase his already more than comfortable for- 
tune and relying upon the assurance of the cashier 
as to the safety of the investment, and deluded by 
the belief that he was being specially favored as a 
valued stockholder and depositor in the bank, pur- 
chased a considerable amount of the bonds without 
further inquiry. 

After one or two payments of interest the bonds 
ceased to be productive. They belonged to the 
class known as “wild cat” securities and finally 
became absolutely worthless, if they could be said 
to have had any real value at any time. 

The old gentleman’s loss amounted to some 
$40,000, but the cashier’s commissions remained 
intact. 

From this a moral might be drawn to the effect 
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that friendly advice, when associated with a pro- 
spective commission, should not be relied upon. 


No matter how careful the lawyer may be in 
advising his clients, he becomes a changed being 
when he attempts the conduct of his own personal 
affairs. 

He is usually an easy mark for book agents and 
a great number of other agents, including those 
having for sale shares of stocks in a variety of cor- 
porations, such as those for mining gold, silver, 
and other metals, sinking oil wells, raising sunken 
vessels supposed to contain treasure, and even for 
the reclaiming of gold from salt water. 


I do not mean to say that all lawyers are easy 
marks for agents and stock-jobbers. I have known 
some notable exceptions, men whose investments 
were sound and whose financial transactions were 
conducted with great ability, shrewdness, and 
success. 

It may be somewhat difficult to give to this dual 
attitude of the lawyer a correct explanation, but 
I have always attributed his laxity in the manage- 
ment of his own affairs to a reaction from the great 
responsibility which he naturally feels in dealing 
with the affairs of others. 

Another specimen of the legal fraternity, oc- 
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casionally met with, is the man whose chief aim in 
life is the acquirement of money, and to that end he 
is willing to sacrifice those diversions and pleasures 
which most of us feel are essential to our mental 
and physical well-being. 


The eagerness of such a man to obtain money is 
generally fully equalled by his desire to hold on to 
it when once obtained. With a temperament com- 
bining these elements, it is well-nigh incredible that 
he could be ensnared in schemes perilously specu- 
lative and sometimes perhaps a trifle shady. 

I have known some instances, however, where the 
inordinate craving for money has overbalanced 
ordinary caution and judgment and has led 
the lawyer into reckless investments which have 
later caused him much chagrin and disappoint- 
ment. 


That some are beguiled into worthless ventures 
is far from being a new discovery, but it would seem 
as if the lawyer with all his opportunities for study- 
ing human nature and his frequent contact, pro- 
fessionally, with the artifices of the unscrupulous 
should be able to avoid the pitfalls which ever lie in 
the path of the inexperienced. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the great 
majority of lawyers are sympathetic, and that 
many times their sympathy so blunts their natural 
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astuteness that they become the easy prey of some 
deceitful humbug who is clever enough to excite 
their generous impulses. 

Sitting in my office one afternoon after the close 
of business, chatting with two of my associates, 
we were interrupted by the appearance of a robust- 
looking man at the open door who inquired if 
“Eugene” was in and upon being informed that he 
was, expressed a desire to speak with him. The 
gentleman bearing that name arose and went to 
the door. The visitor shook hands with him in a 
very friendly manner and claimed a_ previous 
acquaintance. 

Then followed the “hard luck” story to the effect 
that he had a chance to get a good job in another 
city, some fifty miles away, but unfortunately he 
lacked forty cents of the amount required to obtain 
a ticket. 

The gentleman appealed to was keen and shrewd 
and at the same time very sympathetic. He could 
not recall having seen the visitor before, but thought 
that his failure to do so might be due to his faulty 
recollection and he gave him the money. 

The man departed somewhat hurriedly as though 
he was about to catch a train. 

He had been gone but a moment when the donor 
of the forty cents began to suspect that he had been 
tricked, and he told the office boy to follow the man 
and see where he went. 
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The young sleuth returned in a few’minutes with 
the report that the “son of misfortune” was regaling 
himself in a near-by saloon. Of course we all had 
a good laugh at the expense of our kind-hearted 
friend. 


There is a sequel to this story which I think 
should not be omitted. About a year later, and 
at about the same hour of the day, the man ap- 
peared again at the office door, making inquiry for 
the same gentleman in the same familiar way. 
“Kugene” went to meet the visitor and the latter 
began at once the recital of another sorrowful tale 
but he never finished it. 

He was told that he was the miserable, lying 
loafer who got forty cents on a previous visit to pay 
car fare and then spent it forrum. As these words 
were spoken, my young friend, who by the way was 
a man of unusual physical powers, grabbed him by 
the collar, turned him half around so that he faced 
the exit, and gave him his boot. 

The agility with which the man traversed the 
hallway and went down the stairs would have done 
credit to an accomplished sprinter. It seemed as 
if he had wings. 

My friend came back to his seat, his face red, his 
head a little bit on one side, exclaiming, “Perhaps 
he will get over thinking I am an easy thing!” 
This provoked roars of laughter from the rest of us, 
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in which the principal performer joined later, when 
he had had a chance to cool down a little. It is 
needless to add that the man never called again. 


It is of course natural for a young man to place 
confidence in the friendship and advice of those 
with whom he becomes acquainted and who exhibit 
toward him a kindly interest. 

A cordial attention may be real or it may be 
feigned as a basis for future operations. It re- 
quires experience to detect the one from the other. 
If the young man has some money, he is likely to 
be much flattered by the notice which he receives 
from his elders, especially those who may wish to 
inveigle him into some position where he would 
unwittingly serve them in pulling their chestnuts 
out of the fire. 


When I became a student at law I had never 
had any business experience. My associations had 
been mostly with relatives and friends whose only 
attitude was one of kindness and helpfulness. I 
was really a first-class subject for plucking, and I 
was not permitted to wait very long for the com- 
mencement of that operation. 


My tailor was the first to discover me. He was 
a good tailor and a shrewd chap. He had excellent 
taste and always guided me in the selection of 
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suitable material whenever I ordered a new suit. 
Very soon he began to exhibit a friendly interest in 
my personal affairs. After this had continued for 
quite a period, he asked me one day if I was ac- 
quainted with a certain corporation and knew that 
its stock would soon become valuable, reaching a 
figure several times its par value. I knew nothing 
about it, but he was kind enough fully to explain 
to me the great advantage of an investment in it 
and to show me that very large profits would cer- 
tainly and almost immediately accrue to those who 
were fortunate enough to be in possession of its 
shares when certain disclosures, regarding its great 
value, would be made, stimulating the general 
public into a wild scramble to buy the stock at any 
price. 

The story of my tailor friend reached its unique 
culmination in the statement that he had invested 
nearly all of his spare funds in the stock; that he 
knew of a party who had a block of it but refused 
to dispose of it in part; and that if I would take 
one-half of it he could manage to take the other half. 

This proposition seemed to me to be so friendly 
and so advantageous that it did not occur to me to 
consult any one as to the character of the invest- 
ment and I took the stock. 

After holding it a few weeks I learned, what I 
could have easily found out in the beginning, that 
the stock was absolutely worthless. 
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It is perhaps unnecessary for me to say to those 
who have had any experience that my friend 
had simply transferred to me some of the shares 
which he already owned and which he knew were 
worthless. 

As soon as I realized what a foolish mess I had 
gotten into, I disclosed my predicament to my pre- 
ceptors in the law, and by their advice, and under 
their friendly guidance, I brought a suit against 
my masquerading friend and recovered my money 
with interest, costs, and expenses without a trial of 
the case. 


There are a variety of misfortunes that can come 
to a man through his investments even if they are 
sound when originally made. 

One who is engrossed in his own business, which 
is of a character which removes him from all con- 
tact with every-day financial affairs, should invest 
in things which he is in no need of watching. 


Good securities are subject to deterioration and 
sometimes become valueless. 

Some years ago I was induced to purchase bonds 
of a Western mortgage loan association. These 
bonds were recognized as good securities and large 
numbers of them were held by savings banks in 
New England and other parts of the country, but 
there came a time when their value became greatly 
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impaired. There was no sale for them and they 
paid no interest. Most of the banks and many 
business people who had become apprised of the 
approaching change, unloaded them and avoided 
loss. I was in my office engaged in my regular 
business and when I learned the condition into 
which my bonds had fallen it was too late to find 
a customer for them and I had to take the loss 
which was, some time later, diminished by a divi- 
dend from the receiver of the company. 


Another of my youthful investments was in a 
manufacturing corporation. The business carried 
on was a legitimate one, and one which, with proper 
management, was sure to yield a fair and substan- 
tial return. I was induced to go into it by a close 
personal friend who was to become its business 
manager. 

I did not realize at the time that my friend was 
chiefly concerned in extricating his father from an 
unfortunate situation which had been brought 
about by the investment of the latter in the same 
company some years before, and that it was only 
another case of removing chestnuts from the fire. 

The combined holdings of my friend, his father, 
and myself did not comprise a majority of the 
stock and while the business itself was a profitable 
one, it could not withstand a continuance of the 
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rascally management which had earlier brought it 
to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Without going too much into detail, I need only 
add that at the end of a very active, bitter, and 
strenuous litigation, extending over a period of 
more than three years, my friend and myself 
emerged with a final, but absolutely worthless, 
judgment of about one hundred thousand dollars. 

This outcome, together with three years of hard 
labor and the expenses which naturally attend such 
a prolonged struggle, not only left me without 
resources but greatly in debt and suffering from 
nervous prostration from which it took me three 
years more to recover. 


A new company was formed. I cannot say that 
it was constructed on the ruins of the old one. 
There were no ruins left, unless it may be said that 
some reputation for good work still survived. 

I received some shares in the new concern in 
compensation for my services. 

They were not worth anything at the start, but 
there was a fair prospect that they might become 
valuable in the future. The business was moder- 
ately successful and in the course of two or three 
years the stock in the new company had _ steadily 
appreciated until the books showed a value of one 
hundred and twenty dollars per share and it seemed 
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as if I were soon to recoup the losses which I had 
sustained. 

I had been the only one capable of maintaining 
the various suits which had to be instituted against 
the old company. I had not participated in its 
improper management and could not be charged 
with consenting thereto. 

During the litigation I had refused an offer for 
my stock, from the opposing parties, sufficiently 
large to cover my original investment and some- 
thing in addition, but I refused it, knowing that 
its acceptance would end the contest and leave my 
friend without any redress whatever. 

When the success of the new company seemed 
to be assured, my friend, forgetful of all these 
things, planned and consummated my elimination, 
paying me about three thousand dollars for my 
interest. 

Having accomplished this, the new company 
was soon after absorbed in some combination with 
the result that my friend retired from business 
with a competency. 


I think it is a very good rule to avoid all deal- 
ings with those who are tricky and dishonest, 
whether the matter involved is large or small. The 
reason for this is twofold. In the first place the 
honest dealer, contractor, or whatever his vocation 
may be, is, if competent, entitled to your patron- 
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age, and in the second place in dealing with an 
upright man you are saved the annoyance of 
closely watching him to see that he does not cheat 
you, and you escape the danger of quarrels, and 
perhaps the perils of litigation. 

This rule in its broader application may be well 
applied to business partnerships and corporations. 
To become associated with those of doubtful in- 
tegrity and honesty is the height of folly, no mat- 
ter how prosperous or promising the enterprise 
may be. With a fair start there is danger enough 
that the mutations which time may bring will effect 
changes in management and control which may 
prove unsatisfactory or even disastrous. 


I am aware that some lawyers, tnrough their as- 
sociations with clients, are favored with opportun- 
ities for investment in manufacturing enterprises 
greatly to their advantage. In such cases the law- 
yer knows his client and is able to judge his charac- 
ter with accuracy. Besides, where the relations 
between the two are those of mutual esteem and 
friendship there is seldom a disposition to deal 
unfairly. 


I do not mean to convey the impression that all 
my investments have turned out poorly. ‘They 
have not. I have only given some of my dearly 
bought experiences in that line which have served 
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to teach me the better way, and which I hope may 
be of benefit to others. 


I have sometimes wondered if I would not have 
been better off had I put my money in a savings 
bank and let it alone. 

I do not mean to be understood as counseling or 
approving niggardly conduct either in business or 
in personal affairs. A well-appointed office and 
neatness and taste in dress are matters which, in 
my opinion, no one can afford to overlook. They 
may be ignored without serious consequences by 
the man of independent means, but even he will 
sometimes be at a disadvantage. There is a dis- 
tinct lme between expenditures for the sake of ap- 
pearances, wisely made, and those which are ex- 
travagant and foolish. 

I once knew a young man of full age, but for 
some reason which I do not now recall under 
guardianship. The guardian was a man who com- 
bined with an austerity of appearance a very 
kindly and affable temperament. He was ap- 
proached one day by his ward with a request for 
an advance of seventy-five dollars, and upon inquir- 
ing as to the purpose for which such an amount 
was desired he was informed that it was to be ex- 
pended in getting a divorce from his wife and in 
the purchase of a white flannel suit. 
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Presumably he wished to use the latter in the 
promotion of another matrimonial venture. 

Whether or not he secured the money I never 
knew. However, he did get a divorce later and 
subsequently married a widow with very red hair. 

I am inclined to think that he must also have 
obtained the white flannel suit and that his second 
achievement, in the matrimonial line, was due to 
that spectacular adornment. 


While it is wise to avoid useless expenditures, it 
is also well to remember that even economy can 
be carried too far and may lead to unfortunate 
results. 

I knew a lawyer who some years ago appeared 
before the court in the prosecution of a petition 
for divorce. 

He was a man of large stature, his head was on 
the massive order and he wore his hair pompadour. 

He was rather imposing in appearance as long 
as he kept still, but when he commenced to talk 
his impressive bearing faded away and people be- 
gan to wonder as to the nature of the substance 
which filled the cavity supposed to have been es- 
pecially designed as the place for the brain. 

Take it all in all, it would be more accurate to 
describe the gentleman as a member of the bar 
rather than a lawyer. He was licensed to practise 
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law before the courts but he never seemed to have 
the proper tools with him. 

This distinction which I have made is not orig- 
inal. A very witty gentleman remarked, some 
years ago, that the legal profession was divided 
into two classes, lawyers and members of the bar, 
meaning to include in the first class those who had 
a knowledge of the law, and in the second class 
those who had not, but had managed to get into 
the profession by their luck rather than by their 
legal attainment. 

In order to make my story clear to those not 
versed in legal procedure, it may be well to say 
that upon the filing of a petition for divorce, a ci- 
tation is issued which is served upon and advises 
the opposite party of the time when and the place 
where he or she may appear and be heard in 
defense. 

This notice may be served by a regular officer 
authorized to serve legal process or it may be 
served by any disinterested person. In the jatter 
case, the person making the service makes an af- 
fidavit setting forth that the statutory require- 
ments regarding notice have been complied with 
and that he is a disinterested person. 


While our legal friend, whom we may for con- 
venience call Mr. Perkins, was presenting his case 
to the court, the latter was examining the papers 
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to see that they were in proper form and that the 
opposite party had been duly notified in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the statute. 

Upon looking at the citation, the court per- 
ceived that it had been served by a woman whose 
last name was also Perkins and who had made the 
usual affidavit, concluding with the statement that 
she was “a disinterested person,” whereupon the 
following colloquy took place between court and 
counsel. 


THE courT.—‘Who is this Mary Ann Perkins 
who made service of this citation?” 

COUNSEL.—‘‘She is my wife, Your Honor.” 

THE couRT.—‘Is she a disinterested person?’ 

CoUNSEL.— ‘Yes, Your Honor.” 

THE couRT.—“I am very sorry to hear it. I 
shall be obliged to dismiss your petition.” 


While upon the subject of unwise economy, I 
may refer to a member of the bar with whom I 
was upon friendly terms for many years. His 
parsimoniousness was well known to all his friends 
and acquaintances, frequently furnishing them 
with a topic for conversation and often provoking 
facetious remarks. 

One of his more intimate friends once said, in 
describing his peculiarities, “Henry never seems to 
have much money but, if you observe closely, you 
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will find that in each vest pocket he will have a 
one-dollar bill, in his trousers pocket a two-dollar 
bill, and in the inside pocket of his vest about fif- 
teen dollars. When it comes his turn to treat he 
will feel around for and’ finally produce one of 
the bills from his vest pocket. He will then 
smooth it out with deliberation and seemingly part 
with it with much reluctance.” 

The rent of his office did not exceed two hun- 
dred dollars a year and its furniture and appoint- 
ments were both meager and cheap. He was much 
addicted to the smoking of a corncob pipe. When 
he arrived at his office in the morning he would 
light a gas-jet, turning it down so low that the 
flame would be barely visible, and, with the aid of 
small slips of newspaper he would light his pipe 
from time to time during the day. 

This method of obtaining a light gave rise upon 
one occasion to a discussion, among a few of his 
friends, as to which was the more ecoromical, the 
gas-jet or matches. One member of the group 
having expressed himself quite decidedly in favor 
of the gas-jet and being asked how he knew, re- 
plied, “Henry does it.” 


It is perhaps superfluous to add that Henry 
did not achieve great success as a lawyer. ‘To be 
sure, he had a few clients, but he never became 
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identified with matters commensurate with his abil- 
ities. He was a striking example of too much 
economy and too little regard for appearances. 

It is always advantageous to keep up a sem- 
blance of thrift, for many there be who have so 
little discernment or are so sluggish that they are 
ever ready to follow where others lead. 


Speaking paradoxically, there is one kind of 
poor investment which it sometimes is desirable to 
make. An acquaintance whom you cannot for 
some reason very well refuse asks for a loan. If 
the amount is small it is well to let him have the 
money. He is not likely to pay it and he will not 
have the nerve to request another favor while the 
first amount remains unliquidated. The small 
loan serves as an insurance against one of larger 
proportions, and oftentimes is worth the sum in- 
vested. 


Upon this theory I once purchased one thousand 
shares of stock in a gold mine for seventy-five dol- 
lars, feeling that I was under some obligation to 
the promoter of the adventure. I did not think 
the shares were worth much but they protected me 
from further importunities where the amount in- 
volved would doubtless have been much greater. 

After holding the stock for a time, during which 
the company went through a variety of reorgani- 
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zation performances, and when it had become quite 
evident that the end in view was the sale of shares 
rather than delving in the earth for the precious 
metal, I came to the conclusion that it would be 
safer for me to give away my stock and avoid any 
chance of becoming involved in financial respon- 
sibility. In carrying out this plan I was careful 
to select a donee who would not be embarrassed by 
any claim which might be made upon him. 


The correspondence of the officers and promo- 
ters of some of these schemes announcing the de- 
sirability or necessity for acquiring adjoining land, 
buying additional machinery, or obtaining the sery- 
ice of some skilled expert to examine and report 
upon the promising condition of the property 
is not only curious but amazing in its ingenuity 
and fertility. 

You get a long letter from the president or treas- 
urer of the company stating, among other things, 
that “Our Mr. Smith has just returned after 
spending a week at the mine and carefully examin- 
ing the work there. He finds that everything is 
proceeding in a most satisfactory manner and 
there is no doubt that in a few weeks gold in a 
paying quantity will be reached. He states fur- 
ther however that he is fully satisfied that the rich- 
est vein leads into the land adjoining on the south 
and that the purchase of one hundred acres in that 
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direction cannot fail to produce a most substan- 
tial return and insure the great success of the busi- 
Hess.” 

The lengthy report of the company’s expert to 
the same effect is usually enclosed. 

Again, you get a letter stating that in order to 
work the mine to the best advantage it will be nec- 
essary to expend some thousands of dollars in the 
purchase of new and improved machinery, the use 
of which will effect a great saving in expense be- 
sides adding materially to production. 

The correspondence, of which the foregoing is 
but an illustration, continues from time to time 
covering a number of situations, as they apparently 
arise, where further expenditures for land, equip- 
ment or expert examination are represented as 
being indispensable. It will be observed, however, 
that in each case there is to be an issue of new stock 
to meet the outlay. 


There is in these and similar communications a 
unique sort of lingo which seems to have been gen- 
erally adopted and which, from its smoothness and 
plausibility, is considered as being particularly 
effective in reaching the pockets of the unwary. 

The result of both experience and observation 
leads me to advise the lawyer that, unless he has 
some exceptional opportunities to do otherwise, 
he will be better off in the long run if he can resist 
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all uncertain ventures and adopt a saving rather 
than a speculative policy. 

This recalls to my mind the story of the He- 
brew who requested the loan of five dollars from 
a bank, offering to give his note for the same with 
collateral security. After some parley the bank 
accepted his proposition. His collateral proved 
to be five hundred dollars in government bonds, 
and upon being asked why he furnished so great 
an amount of collateral he replied that the care of 
his bonds would only cost him thirty cents a year, 
while the safe deposit company asked him ten dol- 
lars for a box. 

In speaking of the thrift of some of this partic- 
ular race, I am reminded of an actual occurrence 
in one of the banking institutions in the city of 
Boston. ‘The depositor passed into the window of 
the receiving teller a lot of small bills together 
with a deposit tag upon which the total amount 
was indicated. The bills were rumpled and disar- 
ranged. ‘The teller straightened out and counted 
them, finding a shortage of three dollars. The 
teller, with a view to ascertaining whether the de- 
ficiency was accidental or intentional, said, “You 
are short five dollars,” to which the depositor in- 
stantly replied, “Oh, no! Only three.” 

Turning what is sometimes called “short cor- 
ners” in business affairs is not confined to those of 
any one lineage. 
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Some years ago I knew of a school which was 
carried on under the auspices of a religious so- 
ciety. It was an incorporated institution and its 
management was vested in a board of ten direc- 
tors. At the time to which I am referring, this 
board was composed of nine clergymen and one 
lawyer. he corporation had become hopelessly 
involved and had not the wherewithal to pay its 
debts. he directors had been called together for 
consultation as to what could best be done under 
the circumstances. 

The meeting was opened with prayer. 

Then, after some discussion of the situation, one 
of the clergymen proposed that they form a new 
corporation and transfer the property of the old 
corporation to the new one, which would enable 
them to “get out from under” their accrued indebt- 
edness and permit them to go on without hin- 
drance. This proposition met with the concur- 
rence of all the other clergymen on the board. 

The lawyer, however, said that he would not 
countenance such a rascally plan, and the scheme 
was abandoned. 

Perhaps some might excuse these reverend 
gentlemen on the ground that they were unac- 
quainted with business matters, but it seems to me 
that the very nature of the proposed procedure 
shows too much knowledge of mundane methods 
to make that excuse effective. 
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We sometimes find in the legal profession, as 
well as among those engaged in lay pursuits, men 
who, having gotten into an unfortunate predica- 
ment, endeavor to extricate themselves by exciting 
sympathy. Their difficulty may be due to mis- 
fortune, but more frequently arises from their own 
carelessness, negligence, or lack of capacity. 

In case of misfortune, judges are usually as 
lenient and indulgent as the law will allow, but 
they have little compassion for the lawyer who 
tries to neutralize the effect of his own shortcom- 
ings by an appeal to sympathy. I remember one 
member of the bar—he was of rural origin—who 
invoked this method whenever his efforts to intro- 
duce improper testimony were thwarted by the 
ruling of the presiding judge. 

He was a man possessed of much skill and 
shrewdness in the trial of a case and in the course 
of some years acquired a comfortable fortune. 
He was what is often called a “slick country- 
man,” without being in any degree dishonest or 
unfaithful. 

His country habits clung to him to the last. I 
have seen him order liver and bacon for his lunch- 
eon upon one of the hottest days in August. He 
was not always grammatical in his utterances. 

I am not speaking in disparagement of the man, 
but only endeavoring to note, briefly, some of his 
peculiarities. He was good-natured, courteous, 
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and accommodating, and an agreeable person to 
meet in the transaction of business. His voice was 
of high pitch which served to give a ludicrous touch 
whenever he attempted to create sympathy for 
himself or his client and thus smooth out some 
difficulty with which he was beset. 

One day in the trial of a case before a jury he 
persisted in asking a witness several successive 
questions which were not admissible under the 
law of evidence. Each question was objected 
to and ruled out by the presiding judge. As 
soon as it became apparent that any further 
effort to get in something irrelevant would be 
unavailing he remarked in rather a mournful 
tone, “Well, I don’t just know what to do, 
Your Honor rules out so many of my questions.” 
The presiding justice, being well aware of the 
purpose of the remark and thoroughly believing 
that appeals to the sympathy of the jury should 
not be encouraged, replied, ““You had better with- 
draw from the case and let some other gentleman 
take it.” 

It is needless to add that this reply of the court 
was sufficient to destroy any effect which the dole- 
ful admission might otherwise have produced. 


Upon another occasion this same gentleman was 
presenting an argument in an equity case before 
the same judge who had presided at the jury trial 
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before referred to. He was not very well versed 
in equity procedure, his experience at the bar 
having been mostly in the line of law cases. 

During the argument the court expressed its 
dissent from some of the propositions advanced 
whereupon the gentleman said, again assuming a 
sad tone, “I can’t understand Your Honor’s posi- 
tion in this matter. What can I do?’ To this 
the court replied, “Better read some book on 
equity.” Not satisfied with this advice and still 
continuing his hard luck aspect, he inquired, “What 
book would Your Honor recommend?” and the 
court answered, “Oh! any book, any book.” 

Such a device may be sometimes efficacious, but 
its use is nevertheless attended with danger, being 
likely to open the way for some rejoinder which 
may prove to be both humiliating and damaging 
to the cause in which it is employed. 


There are a few members of the legal profession, 
I cannot go so far as to call them lawyers—bearing 
in mind the witty distinction between lawyers and 
members of the bar which I have already recorded 
—who deem it beneficial to advertise themselves 
by discussing with a friend or chance acquaintance 
a “very important case” in which they have just 
been retained or in which they are making prepa- 
ration for trial. 
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These conversations, being for advertising pur- 
poses, are almost invariably carried on in public 
conveyances or other places where people are con- 
gregated, and in a tone of voice sufficiently loud 
to reach all who may be in the vicinity of the 
speaker. ‘They often conclude with a prediction 
of an ultimate and complete success. 

There is much wisdom in the old saying, “Do 
not count your chickens before they are hatched,” 
and the law has been most fruitful in illustrating 
i 

In this connection I recall a case in which I was 
employed by the defendant. From time to time 
the information came to me that counsel for the 
plaintiff was holding forth in the electric cars, 
during his trips to and from his home, that there 
was nothing in the case except the amount of the 
damages, and that he expected to recover a large 
sum. 

When the case came to trial the plaintiff was 
nonsuited and he failed to get relief in the higher 
court. 

There is another saying which may be appro- 
priately quoted here: “Old men tell what they 
have done; young men tell what they are doing; 
and fools tell what they will do.” 

It is safe to say that the loud-mouthed, who ad- 
vertise themselves in public places, are seldom men 
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of any great ability and seldom attain any marked 
success. They are never close or thorough stu- 
dents of the law. 

It has been well said that, “Usually the greatest 
boasters are the smallest workers. The deep rivers 
pay a larger tribute to the sea than shallow brooks, 
and yet empty themselves with less noise.” 

The law is a noble profession and the lawyer 
who serves his clients honestly, faithfully, and with 
ability needs no commendation here or elsewhere. 
Such a man deserves to and does enjoy the respect 
of the community in which he dwells, both on ac- 
count of the useful life which he leads and the 
worthy example which he maintains. 

But in a profession so large, some get in who 
seem to have no comprehension of the dignity of 
their calling and who view the law as a sort of 
game in which all sorts of deception and artifice 
may be employed to win temporary success. 

I remember defending a suit brought by a young 
woman to recover damages resulting from the 
death of her husband through the alleged negli- 
gence of the defendant. During the trial, the 
plaintiff held in her lap a young baby, evidently 
for the purpose of exciting the sympathy of the 
Jury. Of course she had a perfect right to bring 
her baby with her without regard to what might 
be the effect of its ~presence upon the twelve men 
in the jury box. I learned afterwards, however, 
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that the baby had been borrowed for the occasion. 
She had never had any children of her own. 
Doubtless her counsel had advised the deception. 
The lawyers to whom I am now referring have 
their little bag of tricks and they draw the one 
which, at the moment, seems to them to be the 
most likely to serve their purpose. After two or 
three experiences with them in the trial of cases, 
it is not difficult to anticipate their premeditated 
performance and to guard against it. 

The great disadvantage is that in watching them 
and keeping prepared to meet their pettifogging 
methods much effort is wasted which could well be 
applied to the consideration and presentation of 
the legitimate issues in the case. 

Bagehot, in his essay on Charles Dickens, has 
clearly pictured those who seek to thrive on small 
technicalities or to substitute trickery for sound 
argument. He says, “There is nothing less like 
the great lawyer, acquainted with broad principles 
and applying them with distinct deduction than 
the attorney’s clerk who catches at small points 
like a dog biting at flies.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE OFFICE BOY 


N the modern buildings, in which the more 

prosperous lawyers now have their suites of 
rooms, the care of the whole building devolves 
upon the owners and is included in the rent. The 
office boys of the olden times are now unknown. 
As a class they were, to say the least, a unique 
product. To be sure, they differed somewhat in 
their individual temperament and characteristics, 
but certain pronounced peculiarities and methods 
permeated and tinged the whole bunch. Some of 
them were black and some of them white. Some 
of them were comparatively worthless, others com- 
monplace, and a few capable and satisfactory. 
Their ages ran from twelve to sixteen years and 
their wages from two to four dollars a week. 

If one was found to be of unusual worth, he 
might remain with his employer beyond the ordi- 
nary age and at an increased compensation, but 
such cases were rare. 

His duties comprised the sweeping and dusting 
of the office, the building and care of the fire, prior 
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heated by steam, and the doing of such errands as 
came within the scope of his talents. 

Very few of them remained long in one place. 
If they started out well, they were apt to become 
careless and inefficient after a while and the em- 
ployment of a new boy would become necessary 
who would, in time, go the way of his predecessor. 

When a new boy came in, he had little know]l- 
edge of the names and location of streets, court 
houses, and public offices and his instruction in that 
regard required time and patience. 

Some of these boys became quite uncertain and 
unreliable, especially in the summer time during 
the baseball season. A boy would absent himself 
for the afternoon and would come in the next 
morning with a plausible excuse for his absence. 
He had had a headache, a toothache, or he had 
been detained at home on account of the illness of 
his grandmother. 

It was evident enough that he was lying but 
there was no contradictory proof at hand and an 
investigation of the case would require an amount 
of time and effort all out of proportion to the 
importance of the matter. 

The grandmother’s illness or death seemed to be 
a frequent and favorite cause of absence and it 
was employed to an extent which suggested a seri- 
ous epidemic and a rapid increase in the mortality 
of that particular class of people. 
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Once in a while the cause of the absence would 
be readily traced to a ball game between two clubs 
engaged in a championship series, or to an im- 
portant game between the “Starlights” and the 
“Invincibles,” the boy being a member of one of 
those talented associations. 


I remember one instance when the boy failed 
to return after going to his dinner. I caused his 
mother to be interrogated as to his whereabouts. 
She was quite positive that he was at the office. 
When he appeared the next morning he very read- 
ily told me in answer to my inquiry regarding his 
absence that he had been detained at home by ill- 
ness. At the end of the week I dispensed with 
his further services. 


My Sabbath meditations were not a little dis- 
turbed by the thought that I would have to look up 
and instruct another boy, but I later ascertained 
that I had had my worry for nothing. 

When I reached my office on Monday morning 
I found there a young colored boy about fifteen 
years of age. He had put the rooms in nice order 
and was seated in an arm-chair reading the morn- 
ing paper. I recognized him as a boy who had 
been previously employed in an office on the floor 
below by a gentleman with whom I was well ac- 
quainted. 
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I said to him, “William, what are you doing 
here?” to which he artlessly replied, “I am working 
here.” I then asked him if he thought he was 
acting fairly toward his former employer and his 
innocent response was, “Oh, that is all right, I 
have got my cousin working there.” 

I was so dumfounded by this unexpected sit- 
_ uation that I could not, for the moment, think of 
anything further to say. 

Later in the day I interviewed my friend down- 
stairs, and finding that he was well satisfied with 
his new boy I decided to let William remain. 

The ease and confidence with which the whole 
matter had been arranged, without the slightest 
assistance on my part, seemed to me to indicate a 
sagacity on the part of William which might make 
him a valuable addition to my office force, and in 
that I was not mistaken. 

William proved to be intelligent, honest, com- 
petent, and obliging. He was a good worker and 
kept the offices clean and tidy. He remained with 
me and my successors for some years until their 
removal to new offices, cared for by the owners of 
the building, so curtailed his activities that his fur- 
ther employment would have been more decorative 
than useful. 


On several occasions William became involved 
i some slight financial difficulties arising from 
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illness in his family, or from other causes, for 
which he was in no way accountable, and I loaned 
him the funds necessary to extricate him from his 
predicament. 

He was obliged to repay me in installments but 
he never failed to keep his promises and settle his 
indebtedness to the last penny. Though his skin 
is black, I have a great respect for William and his 
many manly qualities, and were he in trouble it is 
likely that I would help him again. 


CHAPTER XIV" 


THE FAIR SEX 


HAVE sometimes heard men say that they 
knew all about women. I have never made 
such a rash statement, nor have I ever, in my in- 
nermost thoughts, entertained such an exaggerated 
opinion of my astuteness. 

I have never gone beyond the point of believing 
that I knew some things about them. 

The arts and devices of the opposite sex, includ- 
ing such as should be approved and those which 
should be censured, are many and various. 

At a comparatively early age I began to feel a 
satisfaction and pleasure in the society of girls of 
my own age, and sometimes found those slightly 
older not devoid of alluring qualities. In fact, 
during my whole life down to the present day I 
have been and am deeply impressed and fascinated 
by those of the fair sex of all ages who appear to 
possess alertness, amiability, and intelligence. 

Now, in my advanced years, I have come to feel 
and to regret that any reciprocal interest cannot 
reasonably be looked for or expected. 

The situation is but a natural one, which time 


must bring to all, and it is better to think over 
195 
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what we have done and what we have’ been, rather 
than to grumble because we have failed, through 
no fault of our own, to retain our youth and its 
enchanting prerogatives. 

An old gentleman who, had passed his ninetieth 
birthday and who was a familiar figure upon the 
street, walking down to his office one morning in 
company with a friend, was seen to be very closely 
observing a couple of young ladies passing by, 
whereupon his friend said to him, “Do you, at your 
age, still take an interest in young girls,” and he 
replied, “When the girls no longer: look good 
to me, I hope to die,” and the friend rejoined, 
“That’s all right, but do you realize how like the 
devil we look to them?” 


The greater the favors which we have received 
during our more youthful days, the keener we la- 
ment the loss when we are adjudged too old for 
their further bestowal. We may feel just as 
young as we did forty years ago, but the trouble 
is we are not regarded as young by our youthful 
friends and acquaintances, from whose verdict 
there is no appeal. 

It is a trite saying that “A woman is as old as 
she looks, and a man is as old as he feels.””’ I am 
by no means sure that the last part of this adage 
is true. I once heard a man question its correct- 
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ness and assert that “A man is as old as people 
think he is,” and, to prove the accuracy of his view, 
he stated that upon two recent occasions a young 
lady had offered him her seat in the trolley-car. 

Having quite freely admitted a lifelong prefer- 
ence and partiality for those who have been my 
good friends and comrades these many years, I 
think I may be acquitted of any vindictiveness 
when I come to mention some of the less meri- 
torious characteristics which sometimes animate the 
female activities. 

What I may say is not to be applied to women as 
a whole, but will be directed to a description of 
some of those who, although far from being in the 
majority, are well-recognized specimens. 

Women have divers ambitions. For some time 
past they have invaded spheres of usefulness which 
were formerly regarded as unsuited to their mental 
and physical development, and have achieved in 
many instances a marked success in their new 
pursuits. 

Others have found a vent for their aspirations in 
literature, painting, music, in the administration 
and management of charitable institutions, and in 
various sports. The public newspapers chronicle 
the achievements of the ladies, both young and mid- 
dle-aged, in golf, swimming, tennis, and skating, 
and even the schoolgirls have their contests in bas- 
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ket ball, baseball, football, and hockey, although 
they may not arouse an interest in the purveyors of 
sport news. 

‘While these activities deserve commendation, in- 
dicating a desire for personal improvement both 
physically and mentally, as well as a wish to be of 
benefit to others less fortunate, my purpose here 
is to consider some of those personal and social am- 
bitions which have little, if any, connection with any 
material accomplishment. 

To the bluestocking and the faddist I have never 
been attracted. We all have a great respect for 
learning in a man or woman when it is acquired 
through a real love for knowledge and not for os- 
tentation or the assertion of a superiority. 

Women who do not possess a fair education are 
not attractive, except to those similarly situated, 
no matter how favored they may be in their physi- 
cal beauty. 

.In fact, comeliness of form and feature only 
serves to make more prominent a defective educa- 
tion, and to provoke our compassion rather than 
our adoration. 

There is one desirable element in the make-up of 
the fair sex which is frequently overlooked in esti- 
mating the sum total of their charms. 'The woman 
who can combine with a fair education, a pleasing 
appearance, and an equable disposition, that which 
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is called “good common sense” is most fortunate. 

I well remember discussing with an eminent 
lawyer, a'man of national reputation, the affairs of 
a clhent in whom we were mutually concerned. 
The lady was well-educated, fair to look upon, 
vivacious in manner and conversation, and tasteful 
in dress. During the conference, while we were 
debating as to how far it would be safe to rely upon 
her as a witness, my colleague remarked, “She is 
a woman of many attractions and accomplishments, 
among which good common sense is not included.” 


The woman with a fad is perhaps the most tire- 
some specimen of her sex. She thinks, talks, and 
dreams of but one thing, and she seems to feel hurt 
when her auditors do not appear to share her inspi- 
ration. She commiserates them for their want 
of interest in that which seems to her all important, 
and she either continues to bore them with her own 
views and sentiments or relapses into a disdainful 
silence, sometimes accompanied by an astringent 


smile. 


There are a great many women who are engaged 
in philanthropic and charitable work who have some 
definite object in view and whose methods are sensi- 
ble, practical, and efficient, but there are some 
others who, in their desire to exploit themselves, 
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rush here and there, without any well-considered 
purpose, seeking opportunities to do good. They 
are more often ludicrous than pathetic. 

There is not much occasion for searching for 
such openings. If those who flutter about in pur- 
suit of a vent for their charitable yearnings would 
only stand still in one place they would find plenty 
to do in serving those near at hand who need and 
deserve assistance. 


Dispensing charity is something which requires 
good judgment, a fair knowledge of human nature, 
a quick perception, and a temperament not over 
sympathetic, if the best results are to be obtained. 
I have heard it said that there were three kinds of 
poor,—the Lord’s poor, the Devil’s poor, and the 
poor devils. ‘The most successful investigator in 
such matters is the one who is the best able to dis- 
tinguish the deserving from the undeserving. 

Women as a rule are more sympathetic than 
men and consequently more liable to be imposed 
upon by the unworthy. Even the shrewdest and 
most experienced will fall down sometimes in sizing 
up the situation. 

A year or two ago I heard a story, the truth of 
which was vouched for by responsible people. A 
young lady connected with a charitable organiza- 
tion had her attention called to a family consisting 
of husband, wife, and two children who were in 
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dire need of assistance. She visited them at once 
and found them entirely without food or fuel. 
Their necessities were so immediate that the brief 
delay which would be necessary in making an ap- 
plication to a charitable society and getting the 
proper order for a disbursement of funds would 
work a great hardship upon these hungry people. 

Under these conditions the young lady hastily 
canvassed a few of her male friends and raised eight 
dollars which she took to the wife. 

Two or three days later she visited the family 
again to see how they were getting along. She 
saw there a bulldog which she did not recall having 
seen on her previous visit, and upon inquiry the 
wife told her that her husband had for a long time 
wanted that dog, and that he took five dollars of 
the money she had brought them and bought him. 

I admit that this story bears all the earmarks of 
an invention, but it is literally true. It is certainly 
an extreme case, but it well illustrates how easy it 
is to thwart good intentions in ways which could 
never be anticipated, and leads to the conclusion 
that it is not always wise to give money if the 
needed articles of food and raiment can be readily 
substituted. 

In some instances, where you know the party 
well, it is better to give the money. I knew an old 
lady who was helped in that way for some years. 
There was no danger of her buying a bulldog, and 
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she could make the money go a great deal farther 
than could another, in undertaking to provide for 
her. 

Within the past few years a considerable number 
of women have become public speakers or lecturers 
and have discussed events political and historical, 
as well as questions appertaining to domestic 
affairs, for the delectation and instruction of their 
sisters who either have not the time or are too 
indolent to investigate the various questions for 
themselves. 

Some of these women have been and are close 
and painstaking students of the subjects which 
they undertake to elaborate. Their discourses are 
well thought out, agreeable in diction, accurate in 
statement, and altogether highly instructive. 

This description, however, cannot be said to in- 
clude all of those who pose as the instructors of 
their fellow beings in the numerous topics of the 
day. 


There are those who seem to find in these public 
appearances that which satisfies their craving for 
notoriety. They have at heart very little interest 
either in their subject or in their audience. Not- 
withstanding all that, they may win some degree 
of success. ‘To their hearers, who know little if 
anything about the subject under discussion, they 
appear to be brimming with knowledge. 
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The number of topics covered in a single season 
“ by some of those hungering for publicity is truly 
amazing. 

At the commencement of a recent winter season 
a local newspaper gave a list of some six or eight 
subjects upon which a certain lady would speak 
during the coming three or four weeks. She had 
not been previously engaged in that sort of work. 
She could not claim that she was already familiar 
with her subjects. They mostly related to recent 
occurrences in the line of history and politics. 

To prepare anything worth while upon one, or 
perhaps two, of the listed topics would require 
weeks of thought and study. ‘This woman, how- 
ever, by a sudden transition, blossomed out as a 
full-fledged expert in the discussion of current 
events. 

The words of the cock to the hen, “You cackle 
often but never lay an egg,” might be fittingly ap- 
plied to those women who, with only a superficial 
acquaintance with their subject, have the nerve to 
assume a superior mental attitude and to inflict 
upon others their imperfect and unripe opinions 
and views. 

Much has been said and written to the effect that 
a woman’s place is in the home; that she should 
make the home attractive to her husband and chil- 
dren, if she has any; and that she should conduct 
herself and manage her household affairs in such a 
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manner that the charm of the home would be felt 
not only by the members of her family but that 
its allurements should be apparent to all who might 
enter its sacred precincts. The dire results which 
follow the neglect of the home have been described 
in fiction and exemplified upon the stage. 


In later years, the old-fashioned idea that the 
woman should see to the home and the man battle 
with the outer world has come somewhat into dis- 
repute. I do not think that we shall ever go back 
and again give that sentiment our full approbation. 
I do not think that it would be advisable for women 
to return to their former status, devoting their time 
exclusively to domestic duties and thus debarring 
themselves of the benefits of participation in out- 
side matters. 


A man in the prosecution of his business comes 
in contact with different intellects. Such an asso- 
ciation serves to broaden his view, to keep him in 
touch with public opinion regarding the questions 
of the day, and generally to enrich his knowledge 
in many directions, besides enabling him to keep 
pace with the amenities of social life. 


The woman who devotes herself exclusively to 
her home duties does not have these advantages. 
She may share them, to some slight extent, through 
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her companionship with her “Lord and Master,” 
but what she gets in that second-hand way will be 
comparatively little. 

As long as such a condition continues, there will 
be a constantly increasing intellectual divergence. 
In many cases, where there is real and deep affec- 
tion, this may not result in serious estrangement 
but it has its dangers which should be avoided. 


I believe that the first duty of a woman is the care 
of the home and family. If with the proper dis- 
charge of that duty she can find the time to take 
part in other activities which tend to quicken her 
mentality, keep her in touch with passing events, 
and thus give her a broader vision, it is well for her 
to do so. 

The difficulty is, however, that many are unable 
properly to limit the extent of their outside opera- 
tions. They become so interested in them that 
they allow them to encroach upon the time which is 
demanded by their domestic affairs. ‘There is no 
place more doleful than a neglected home. 

Those who have read “Bleak House” will doubt- 
less recaJ] Mrs. Jellaby, who became so deeply in- 
terested in the cultivation of the coffee berry in 
Africa that she devoted her entire time and effort 
to that subject, leaving her husband and children 
to get along as best they could. 

Her daughter Caroline, or Caddy, as she was 
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called, who acted as her secretary, was driven to 
desperation by the voluminous correspondence 
which was being carried on, finally finding relief 
in marriage, while Jellaby, the husband, who had 
become bankrupt, would’ sit for hours in silence 
with the side of his head resting against the wall. 
He was somewhat cheered by the presence of 
“Caddy” in moments when she was freed from her 
arduous duties. Father and daughter seemed to 
have that sympathy for each other which often ex- 
ists between fellow sufferers. 

Mrs. Jellaby has passed on, but there are others, 
now with us, whose minds are centered and ab- 
sorbed in affairs of no more practical value than 
the production of the coffee berry in Africa. 

To those women who are disposed to give the 
greater part of their time to matters philanthropic, 
I would commend a perusal of “Bleak House,” 
with particular attention to the pathetic characters 
I have alluded to. 


In social matters, women are understood to be 
the promoters and leaders. They are the insti- 
gators of receptions, teas, dinners, dances, card 
and theatre parties, etc. They are not only the 
prime movers in these social events, but usually 
carry such affairs through under their sole direc- 
tion and supervision, and upon their skill the suc- 
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cess of such undertakings largely, if not wholly, 
depends. 

In these matters there is likely to be a good deal 
of ‘rivalry, each locality having a greater or less 
number who desire to outshine each other in the 
sumptuousness of their hospitality, their lavishness 
in dress, and their prodigality in table and house 
decoration. 

In all of these functions, so-called, the man of 
the house plays but a minor part in their inception 
and execution. He, however, has to come to bat 
later, if I may be permitted to borrow a phrase 
from the ball field, when the time arrives for set- 
tling the bills. There his participation in the affair 
becomes practical rather than conspicuous, even 
absolutely essential, and he generally glories in his 
ability to back up the social adventure, especially 
if it has been a pronounced success. 


Some years ago I attended a coming-out recep- 
tion given by a friend of mine for his two daugh- 
ters. My acquaintance with the father was inti- 
mate and familiar. 

During the evening, in the course of a conversa- 
tion, he spoke of the personal satisfaction which 
the enjoyment of his children gave him, and that 
it was his purpose to give his daughters a dance 
in the near future, and then added jocosely, “But 
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your name will not be on the list.” I replied, “It 
will not be on the checks sent out to pay the bills, 
and that will be some consolation.” 

Afternoon teas are comparatively of modern 
origin. When they first came into fashion a mem- 
ber of the bar described them as “something by 
which you recognize the existence of your friends 
without doing much of anything to prolong it.” 

I think it was Oliver Wendell Holmes who 
alliteratively described a tea as a place where they 
“giggle, gabble, gobble, and git.” 

These entertainments are still in repute after an 
existence of many years, having survived the 
caustic criticism and the arrogant jests of those, 
sometimes classified as, ‘horrid men.” 


My observation leads me to the conclusion that 
teas are not without their advantages in this day 
and generation, especially in cases where the call- 
ing list embraces the names of a large number of 
acquaintances. 

Commercially speaking, they are wholesale 
transactions. ‘They enable the hostess to clear off, 
in the space of two or three hours, her entire sched- 
ule of social obligations which have been accumu- 
lating for a year or more. They seem to be recog- 
nized as a sort of “legal tender” for all kinds of so- 
cial indebtedness. . 

Far be it from me to condemn them. I believe 
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them to be desirable and to possess many advan- 
tages. They are economical as compared with 
many other methods of extending hospitality, and 
they are entitled to commendation for saving the 
time and worry which would attend a series of 
entertainments required to reach the same end. 

They accomplish as much in a couple of hours 
as would half a dozen or more expensive dinners, 
each extending through a whole evening. I have 
always enjoyed going to teas, and in that respect 
have been somewhat conspicuous among the men 
of my acquaintance who seemed inclined to re- 
gard them as something of a bore. 

There is always one good feature about a tea, 
and that is you need not stay long if you find it 
uninteresting, but from a dinner there is no escape. 

The small and more informal tea must not be 
overlooked. It also has its place in the social firma- 
ment and has much popularity among women. It 
usually takes place in the afternoon and is ordi- 
narily participated in by four or eight people. A 
game of bridge is usually relied upon as a Jjustifi- 
cation for the gathering, although tea, sandwiches, 
small cakes, candy, ice-cream, and sometimes 
cigarettes are looked upon as fitting, not to say 
necessary, accompaniments. 

I understand that at these gatherings there are 
conversational periods of more or less frequency, 
and I have been told that at times the conversa- 
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tion drifts into channels which might be termed gos- 
sipy. 

J think it will be quite apparent that I am treat- 
ing this matter rather gingerly. I am constrained 
to do so because my knowledge of these little affairs 
is mostly hearsay, and I naturaily shrink from 
disseminating something which might prove to be 
nothing more than the unwarranted suspicions of 
those whom I have before referred to as “horrid 
men.” 


Every neighborhood or social circle has one or 
more persons endowed with a temperament which 
might be described as “encyclopedic,” whose chief 
delight in life is to gather up all the news obtainable 
and dispense it among friends and acquaintances. 
Those who are addicted to this habit are not con- 
fined to one sex, although I am imclined to believe 
that the women have more than a safe majority. 

There is not much harm in the dispensation of 
the neighborhood news if it is not embellished by 
the relator or spread with malicious intent. 

Every woman likes to know what is going on 
around her, and the self-appointed newsmonger is 
seldom unwelcome even in the best circles of so- 
ciety. ‘To be sure, she may be rebuked now and 
then by word of mouth, but the listening ear is sel- 
dom vexed. ‘ 

These little entertainments give pleasure to those 
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participating in them except, perhaps, for a mo- 
ment now and then when some lady, delighted with 
the latest bon mot or bit of news, allows her mind 
to swerve from the game and trumps her partner’s 
trick. 

These little flurries are not sufficient seriously 
to impair the good effects of a companionship which 
is almost invariably fruitful in friendly feeling and 
a common interest. 


The social climber is a well-defined type of 
woman. She belongs to a class not numerically 
large as compared with the great body of the sex, 
but she is not rare enough to escape notice. 

She seldom, if ever, suspects that her efforts to 
rise in the social scale, above the point where God 
and nature has placed her, will be discovered by 
others. She is, however, in this respect much like 
the proverbial ostrich with its head in the sand. 
Her purposes are easily detected and soon become 
generally known in the community where she 
dwells and carries on her campaign. She deceives 
no one but herself, and that she generally does quite 
successfully. 

I am not referring to those who, without deliber- 
ate planning, make acquaintances outside of their 
former circle when it is done naturally and legit- 
mately without any ulterior purpose other than the 
enjoyment of a pleasant friendship and the inter- 
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change of those amenities which are the concomi- 
tants of social life. 

. J am simply adverting to the woman who is con- 
stantly striving to gain a more or less intimate re- 
lationship with those who are rich or popular in the 
community and whose acquaintance she thinks will 
be valuable in advancing her own social standing. 

If she is in some degree successful, she delights in 
parading her achievement. In doing this she will 
refer to some call she has received from, or some 
conversation she has had with, a more eminent 
member of society to whom her listeners have never 
been favored with so much as an introduction. 

She is too cunning openly to brag about the re- 
sult of her adventure in the social arena, and there- 
fore she adroitly calls attention to her triumph 
in an incidental and casual way, at the same 
time keenly watching for the effect upon her 
auditors. 

Whenever a climber reaches an altitude from 
which, in her judgment, she can safely look down 
upon her former friends and associates, she is likely 
to give them the cold shoulder, feeling that freed 
from their incumbrance she will be more readily 
accepted by those higher up the social ladder, and 
therefore her own progress will be much accel- 
erated. 

She is again the victim of her own deception. 
She does not seem to grasp the idea that her real 
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devices and purposes are as apparent to those with 
whom she is seeking to ingratiate herself as they 
are to those she has come to regard as occupying 
an inferior station. 

While she may, in some instances, receive a 
limited and tolerant consideration from those 
among whom she has crept, they will at heart de- 
spise her for the foolish and shallow ambition which 
has led her to desert her former friends. 

If such women could have even a slight con- 
ception of how ridiculous they are, they would soon 
abandon their efforts to become stars in the social 
firmament. 

‘Only a few secure an indulgent recognition. 
The rest not only fail to reach the goal to which 
they have directed their steps, but later find that 
they have lost the esteem and regard of their for- 
mer friends whom they have repudiated. 

They may well be likened to the dog in the 
fable that, in crossing a bridge over a stream, saw 
reflected in the water the piece of meat he was 
carrying in his mouth and, mistaking the shadow 
for a reality and desiring to get the other piece, 
plunged in to secure it and thus lost the one he al- 
ready had. 

No one can afford to disregard the friendship 
of anyone who is honest and respectable, whatever 
his social position may be. Relations may be 
friendly without being intimate. The cynic has 
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said, “God gives us our-relatives. "Thank God, 
we can choose our friends.” 

While I cannot say that it would be wise to 
choose friends with a freedom approximating ca- 
priciousness, we can at least select from among 
them those with whom we prefer to maintain in- 
timate relations. 

I think it is generally admitted that every one is 
privileged to pick his intimates without incurring 
the displeasure or criticism of others who may be 
his loyal friends. 


As shoppers women reign supreme. ‘There are 
several varieties of them. ‘There are a few who 
know just what they want; there are many who 
seem unable to reach a decision when articles are 
submitted to their inspection, and there are some 
who are simply engaged in “henning,” as it is some- 
times called, or looking around just to “see what 
they are showing this season” in some lines in 
which they have a potential rather than an actual 
interest. 


I have accompanied women many times in their 
shopping tours, and am quite well acquainted with 
their methods and eccentricities. 

I beg leave to say, however, that I have never 
permitted myself to be inveigled into participation 
in “henning” rambles. I have never possessed 
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sufficient nerve for that sort of thing, although I 
do not believe that I am rated as deficient in that 
attribute. 

My abstention has been due to the abnormal 
amount of nerve which to me such an excursion 
always seemed to demand, and not because I 
deemed myself to be below the normal standard. 

The fake shopper exercises a good deal of in- 
genuity in her attempts to deceive the clerk who 
has the misfortune to wait upon her, and make 
him think that she really has a mind to purchase if 
she finds just what she is looking for. 

She says that she will come in again when she 
has more time; that she will look farther before 
deciding; that she does not find just what she 
wants; or she gives some other reason for her 
failure to buy, having a considerable variety of 
reasons. 

She smiles and passes on to her next victim, 
serene in the thought that the real purpose of her 
visit has been safely concealed. 

Not so however. The clerk, if he has had some 
experience, has known from the beginning just 
what she was doing and he sadly reflects, as he 
folds up and puts away the numerous things which 
he has spread before her, upon the thoughtlessness 
of women and deplores his unfortunate selection of 
a vocation fraught with so many trials and as- 
sociated with so many dispiriting idiosyncrasies. 
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One of the most provoking shoppers is the 
woman who starts out with a well-defined idea of 
what she wants but does not take it when she finds 
it, preferring to go on from store to store trying to 
discover something that she would like a little 
better. The result is that she either becomes con- 
fused from seeing so many things and goes home 
without being able to decide upon anything, or she 
returns to the first shop only to find that in the 
meantime her first love has fallen into the hands of 
another. 

She is then completely upset and seeks her 
abode, tired and disgusted with herself and the 
world, getting some consolation perhaps in recit- 
ing the story of her trials and disappointments in 
the sympathetic company of her family. 

It is always the part of wisdom to close the 
transaction when you see what you want. Such 
a course saves the wear and tear of a vain search, 
often ending in a perplexing failure. 

The pastor of a colored church applied to the 
proper official for an order permitting him to pur- 
chase some “sacrilegious” wine, as he termed it. 
The officer understood what he wanted and ex- 
pressed his willingness to comply with the request, 
at the same time inquiring as to the kind of wine 
desired. 

“Well, boss,” “said the colored preacher, “our 
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congregation took a vote on that question last 
night and it was wnanimous for gin.” 

This illustrates that an exceptional unanimity of 
seritiment may be obtained, even in a collective 
body, when each individual knows exactly what he 
wants and asserts his preference without stopping 
to delve in visionary possibilities. 


It must be admitted that the great majority of 
the young girls of the present day are charming in 
appearance and manner, keen, observant, intelli- 
gent, and alert, but it also must be confessed that 
they have many ideas, habits, and notions decidedly 
at variance with those of their parents, not to men- 
tion a generation farther back. 

They come to the front in social matters at a very 
early age, seldom waiting for what, in very recent 
years, was considered to be the “coming out” 
period. 

Now, young children of both sexes have their 
parties, dances, and theatre parties, and engage in 
other amusements and diversions which only a short 
time ago were deemed to be unsuited to their years. 

Mothers freely admit that they disapprove of 
the attendance of children ten or twelve years of 
age at evening dances and parties where they are 
kept up until eleven o’clock or beyond, well know- 
ing that they should be in their beds by eight. 
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I do not know of anything upon which people 
more widely differ than they do upon the question 
as to what constitutes the simple life. I remember 
a conversation with a lady, whose father was many 
times a millionaire, during which she informed me, 
with much impressiveness, that her little daughter, 
then about ten years old, was being brought up 
very simply and that she thought that many chil- 
dren of the present day were spoiled by indulgences 
unsuited to their years. 

All this sounded very good and I looked upon 
her as a very sensible woman until I learned later 
that the little miss, the personification of simplicity, 
had her own private coach, horses, coachman, and 
footman, for traveling abroad as suited her con- 
venience. 


Fairness compels me to admit that the glare of 
the electric light imparts an emotional stimulant 
to evening entertainments which the most carefully 
nurtured matinée could never produce. 

Besides, in the evening the varying cares, dis- 
tractions, and allurements of the day have passed, 
and the mind is left free to grasp the pleasures 
of its closing event. 

The young people are sensitive to and appre- 
ciative of these advantages. ‘The boys, sometimes 
more courteously ‘spoken of as “the young gentle- 
men,” not only prefer the evenings for the reasons 
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mentioned, but also because their out-of-door 
sports, which can be enjoyed only in the daytime, 
are not curtailed. 

The youthful mind does not readily relinquish 
its pleasures and does not tolerate any decree which 
would operate to abridge its amusements. 

Now and then parents are seized by a spasm of 
reform, get together and discuss the adoption of 
some methods calculated to ameliorate conditions 
which they feel are fraught with danger to the 
health and well-being of their children, but such 
movements rarely reach a culmination, and if they 
do they seldom prevail long enough to become of 
any practical advantage. 

The trouble is that such measures never meet 
with unanimous approval, and without substantial 
unanimity they cannot be made effectual. 

Sensible parents recognize the fact that many 
lasting friendships are formed in youth, and that 
to exclude their children from participation in the 
pleasurable activities of their companions would be 
likely to do them an irreparable injury, and they 
are, therefore, practically powerless to exercise 
their better judgment. 


In another chapter I have referred to marriages 
on the part of young people. There is another 
phase of that subject upon which I have not 
touched. When a woman has reached the age of 
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thirty-five or forty without having been sought in 
marriage, she usually remains firm in the conviction 
that her charms are unabated and she continues to 
cherish the belief that her opportunity is only de- 
ferred, and that in dwe time the long-looked-for 
man will make his appearance. 

Under these conditions she is apt to be on the 
alert and quick to construe an apparent advance, 
however slight, into serious attention. She is in- 
clined to resume the coyness of her earlier years, 
which fits her about as well as a father’s coat fits his 
little son. Whatever else may be said of her, she 
is certainly an amusing creature to most of those 
who may have an opportunity to observe her, al- 
though to me such a woman has always been a 
dismal sight, productive of sad emotions. She 
never seems to realize how ridiculous and foolish 
she appears to others. She never suspects that she 
may be one of the “Maidens withering on the 
stalk.” 


If there is one thing more than another which 
leads women into deception and untruths, it is the 
matter of their age. When a man comes to look 
upon some lady of his acquaintance with especial 
favor, one of the first things he desires to ascertain 
is her age. 

There is an amusing story of a young man who 
had been unable for a long time to find out the age 
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of his sweetheart. In calling one evening he ar- 
rived before the young lady had come down stairs 
and he thought he would improve his opportunity 
and get the desired information from her small 
brother who happened to be in the room. The 
answer of the little boy was, “I don’t know just 
how old she is, but I’ve heard her say that a cup of 
tea rested her.” 

While the answer was not very definite, it was 
not entirely destitute of information. There was 
certainly enough in it to provoke further inves- 
tigation. 

A man naturally hesitates to attach himself to 
a woman who is his senior, and he may well do so 
for several reasons. ‘The woman ages more rap- 
idly than the man, and while at first the disparity 
in years may not be apparent, it becomes so after 
a time and is likely to lead her into the adoption 
of various devices designed to baffle the scrutiny 
of friends and acquaintances. 

I have known quite a number of women who 
were older than their husbands, but I never knew 
one who was willing to admit the fact, nor did I 
ever know one who did not take every available 
means to conceal] the true situation. 

It is a very difficult thing successfully to conceal 
one’s age, especially after arriving at mature years, 
and any attempt to do so generally makes more 
evident that which it is desired to hide. 
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There is nothing more ludicrous than a woman 
of middle age who tries to appear young by aping 
the manner and garb of her younger sisters. She 
not only fails to accomplish the end which she 
seeks, but brings out more distinctly and makes 
more prominent the fact that she is no longer 
young. 

A “kittenish” manner and the resplendent color- 
ings of youth should certainly be discarded after 
forty years of age, and perhaps somewhat earlier, 
even if it be assumed that such things are desirable 
at any period of life. | . 

When I was about twenty years of age I paid 
a visit of a few days to a young lady who resided 
with her parents in another State. We had 
friends in common and I had enjoyed her society 
on numerous occasions. She was very attractive 
in appearance, good-natured, and bright, besides 
being an accomplished musician. 

During my visit, which, by the way, was most 
agreeable, I asked her how old she was and it ap- 
peared from her answer that we were both born in 
the same year. ‘Two or three days after-my return 
home I received a letter from her apologizing for 
her deception and giving me her correct age. She 
was two years my senior. 

Her struggle can well be imagined, but she con- 
quered and told’ the truth regardless of conse- 
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quences and, though many years have past, I still 
honor her for the strength of character which she 
manifested. 

I never happened to visit her again at her home, 
but we remained firm friends and met several times 
in the years immediately succeeding the period to 
which I have referred. 

Some years later I met her again. Both of us 
had been married in the meantime. She had aged 
the more rapidly. Perhaps I pursued the wise 
course, perhaps I did not. ‘The reader may guess, 
but no one can ever know. 


I had nearly forgotten the matchmakers. The 
exercise of that function is almost exclusively con- 
fined to the so-called weaker. sex, but they are far 
from inefficient when they start out in that line of 
business. 

They are not comparatively numerous, although 
there is seldom a community which does not include 
one or more of the species. 

They are usually married women or widows of 
mature years, who seem to believe themselves 
charged with a mission to bring young people to- 
gether with a view to matrimony. 

They generally belong to the long-nosed, thin- 
lipped class. They have a well-rooted opinion that 
every young man should be married, or “mawrid,” 
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as they are sometimes given to pronouncing it 
by way of increasing the effectiveness of their 
utterance. 

Their methods of operation may vary somewhat 
in minor details, but their general course of action 
is very much the same. 

I am not speaking of the maneuvers of mothers 
seeking eligible marriages for their daughters, but 
rather the self-appointed neighborhood match- 
maker who believes that all young people should 
be married and settle down early in life, and that 
it is her duty to see that others of her sex are pro- 
vided for, so far as it lies in her power to advance 
that good work. 

It would be practically impossible to think of and 
enumerate all the various devices which are em- 
ployed to bring together a young man and a young 
woman and to create in them an interest in each 
other. 

The first step is to get them acquainted, but that 
is merely preliminary and may be likened to the 
setting of the stage before the real play begins. 

The arrangements for the first meeting are se- 
cretly concocted, so as to give it a casual or acci- 
dental aspect. It would never do to let the parties 
suspect that the affair was being managed, as they 
might become alarmed and the whole scheme would 
be frustrated. 

A very promising mode of initiating the plan, 
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and one that is frequently resorted to, is to invite 
the unsuspecting creatures to “just drop in” for 
supper and a quiet, pleasant evening. 

If the young lady sings, her hostess will ask her 
to favor them with that lovely little song that she 
sang the other evening at the Jones’, adding that 
she knows that Mr. Smith will greatly enjoy it. 
Of course Mr. Smith expresses his delight, he must 
do so if he is at all tactful, and he may proceed still 
farther, following the lead of his hostess, and 
compliment the young lady upon the range and 
sweetness of her voice. The young lady is de- 
lighted and is agreeably impressed with Mr. Smith. 

Perhaps later a game of cards, if a fourth party 
is present or can be conveniently obtained, is pro- 
posed. The young people will of course be part- 
ners. ‘Thus the evening will pass away. 

When the time for departure arrives, Mr. Smith 
will offer to see the young lady home unless he is 
too timid to proffer that attention, in which event 
the watchful hostess comes to the rescue and openly 
makes an announcement to that effect. 

Under these conditions there is no escape for Mr. 
Smith. Quite likely he has no wish to dodge the 
responsibilities of the occasion and the walk home 
is more or less fruitful in conversation, depending 
upon the amount of assurance possessed by one 
or both of the parties. On arriving at the door of 
the young lady’s home and before the final adieus 
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are pronounced, Mr. Smith is invited to call, and 
thus ends the first act of the drama. 

To follow out and chronicle the many and 
various devices which are subsequently employed 
and designed to promote a reciprocal interest would 
be wearisome to myself and tiresome to the reader. 

The parties are brought together from time to 
time, when circumstances favor, and upon other 
occasions when only one is present the good qual- 
ities of the other are voiced in a casual sort of way. 
By this method the young lady, on the one hand, 
becomes advised, among other things, as to the 
good habits of the gentleman, his equable disposi- 
tion and temperament, his comfortable financial 
condition, or his discernment in business matters 
which will doubtless result in the acquirement of a 
competency early in life, his love of home, his 
goodness to his mother, a sure sign that he would 
make an ideal husband, etc., ete. 

On the other hand and in the same manner, the 
young man learns that she, whom he is being 
trained to espouse, possesses a sweetness of man- 
ner and temper rarely found in these degenerate 
days, that she is very domestic in her tastes, and 
would make a lovely home for somz one who had 
sense enough to appreciate her good qualities. 

If the young lady happens to be very plain, 
something is likely to be said to the effect that 
beauty is but skin deep, that it soon fades and that 
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character, a good disposition, and those domestic 
tastes which insure a happy home are the essential 
things to which a young man should look in the 
selection of a partner for life. 

Now and then a young man, with his own per- 
ceptions dulled by this sage advice, imagines him- 
self enamored and contracts a marriage which he 
comes to regret when the transitory enchantment 
has had time to cool and has passed away. 


The story of the man who was so much in love 
with two sisters that he was unable, for a long time, 
to decide which one he would marry is perhaps 
appropriate here. 

One was pretty, lively, and interesting and the 
other very plain and very quiet but a fine singer. 

He finally “fell for” the one with the beautiful 
voice; they were married and started upon their 
wedding journey. 

The next morning, he awoke to find his bride 
sleeping peacefully by his side. After gazing for 
a time upon her features, the plainness of which 
seemed magnified in her repose, he shook and 
awakened her from her slumber, exclaiming, 
“For Heaven’s sake, sing!” 

If the campaign of the matchmaker is successful 
and ends in marriage, she plumes herself on her 
great perspicacity and claims the credit of having 
made two people happy for life. 
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In recounting the foibles of some of the sex I 
have not lost sight of the many fine qualities of the 
great majority, their good influences, their cheer- 
fulness, their help in bearing the burdens of life, 
the pleasure and satisfaction which their com- 
panionship affords, and the sustaining power of 
their kindly interest. Such is my feeling toward 
them that I cannot close this chapter without an 
assurance of my deep appreciation of the benefits 
and pleasures which I have derived and enjoyed 
from my association with them. 

As Romilly says, ‘There is nothing by which I 
have, through life, more profited by than the just 
observations, the good opinion, and the sincere and 
gentle encouragement of amiable and _ sensible 
women.” 


CHAPTER XV 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


N eminent chief justice once said in the course 
of an opinion which he rendered, “Marriage 
is a mutual concession.” 

At another time he made use of the phrase, 
“Marriage is a discipline as well as a delight.” 

The truth of these sayings cannot be denied. I 
think, however, that very few enter into the mar- 
riage relation with an adequate conception of the 
comprehensiveness of these tersely expressed max- 
ims. No two people can live together in harmony 
if either one attempts to pursue the path of life 
with the same freedom and independence which 
was possessed before the entry into the married 
state. 

There must be concessions, and the concessions 
must be mutual if a high degree of harmony is to 
be attained. If one is always giving way to the 
other, the situation is not one of concession but 
of domination. 

When one becomes the absolute “ruler of the 
roast,” very little can be reasonably expected in the 
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which are vital elements in securing an elevated 
and happy marital existence. 

_ There is a story of an elderly couple who had 
quite a heated argument over the kind of sheets 
they should have on their bed. The husband 
wanted cotton sheets and the wife wanted linen. 
The dispute went on for some time and became 
quite well known to friends and neighbors. After 
it was settled some one asked the old man how the 
matter had been arranged and he said they had 
compromised it; they had compromised on linen. 

While the “compromise” may have exemplified 
the wisdom of the old man, it was certainly lacking 
in the essential element of mutuality. 

Concessions are contributions to that store of 
conjugal enjoyment without which the home is 
but a mockery. 

Besides, there are compensations resulting from 
concessions. ‘They add to the happiness of the 
home life by avoiding disputes which, if persisted 
in, might become acrimonious. Different opinions 
should be freely expressed without being allowed 
to develop into pugnacious controversy. 

A disputatious habit can be easily acquired, and 
when once it becomes fixed it is not easily eradi- 
cated, and therefore it should not be allowed to 
take root. In many instances the peace of the 
family becomes .disturbed and imperiled by con- 
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tentions regarding matters which are of little con- 
sequence and sometimes absolutely foolish. 

One jangle is apt to breed another, and the prop- 
agation goes on until the home is converted into 
something more resembling a riotous assembly than 
the abode of a happy family. 

I am a great admirer of the home, a home as it 
should be, with all the pleasures which it affords 
and the good influences which it exerts. There 
are very many such homes and I am not unmindful 
of their existence. 

It has never been my misfortune to live in a 
family in which petty quarrels and bickerings were 
the order of the day, but I have seen them, visited 
in them, and know whereof I speak. There are, 
to my mind, few conditions more to be deplored, 
more far-reaching in their disheartening effects, 
and for which there is so little vindication. 


In married life, devotion and affection may be 
overdone to an extent which is hable to bring about 
a reaction. The outward manifestation of these 
emotions is not always a sure guide to the real 
state of feeling. ‘They may have become more or 
less of a habit, and sometimes they may be artfully 
employed to divert attention from other things or 
pave the way for some new departure. 

An old farmer and his wife may be seen driv- 
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ing along the road on their way to procure a few 
things needed in the household. Very likely they 
are sitting on the seat of the wagon with their faces 
partially turned away from each other. Perhaps 
they have not kissed each other in the last twenty 
years or more. It would certainly be a gross error 
to conclude from such evidences that there is any 
lack of unity or common interest. They are as 
ready to fight each other’s battles as they were the 
day they were married, although the outward 
manifestation of their mutual eeoee and affection 
may have subsided. © 

As Sydney Smith says, speaking of marriage, 
“Tt resembles a pair of shears, so joined that they 
cannot be separated; often moving in opposite di- 
rections, yet always punishing any one who comes 
between them.” 


Where the visible evidences of affection have 
been for a long time suspended, it is not wise to 
attempt to renew them too abruptly or too vio- 
lently lest they be misunderstood and give rise to 
cruel suspicions. 

Many a good man returning home after some 
escapade has given himself away by too great a 
display of affection or a too ostentatious gener- 
osity. 

He naturally wishes to make amends for what 
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he has done, but he should proceed with circum- 
spection if he would soothe his own conscience and 
at the same time avoid exciting distrust. 

The story of the man, somewhat past middle age, 
whose relations with his wife had, with the lapse 
of years, become slightly strained, is a warning to 
those who might be inclined, for one reason or an- 
other, again to demonstrate the ardor which is un- 
derstood to attend the early years of married life. 

This man, in conversation with a friend, dis- 
closed his domestic troubles and expressed the fear 
that they would in all probability grow worse as 
time went on. His friend said, “I do not sup- 
pose that you treat your wife with any affection 
now, but if you would only do so I think you would 
find an immediate improvement. Women think so 
much of those things that it is a great mistake to 
omit them.” Said the husband, “We cut all that 
out twenty years ago.” 

On the way home he kept thinking it over, and 
finally concluded that he would act upon the ad- 
vice of his friend and see how it worked. So 
when his wife came to the door to let him in he put 
his arm around her, kissed her, and called her his 
old sweetheart. She pushed him away and began 
to ery, and when he asked her what she was crying 
for she said, “I have a letter from your folks say- 
ing that they are coming down to spend a week, the 
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cook has left, and on top of all that you come 
home drunk!” 

A married couple should not exclude themselves 
too much from association with other people. 
They may feel that they are sufficient unto them- 
selves, but such a constant and restricted com- 
panionship does not favor a broadness of view. 
On the contrary, it nourishes a spirit of intolerance 
toward those who may entertain adverse opinions 
and leaves them to wallow in their own conceit. 

Separation, now and then, is advantageous, for 
the reason that it fosters self-reliance, brightens 
and stimulates the mentality through contact 
with other minds, and brings the parties together 
again with new thoughts, a wider range of vision, 
and a more generous recognition of the convic- 
tions and predilections of others. 

When a couple arrives at that stage where their 
opinions, sentiments, and tastes always coincide 
and where it is necessary only to get the opinion 
of one to ascertain the minds of both, a situation 
is presented that may be reasonably considered as 
hopeless so far as any intellectual advancement is 
concerned. One of them must be a nonentity, 
or both must have fallen into a state of mental 
desuetude. 


The reasons which stimulate men and women to 
enter the matrimonial state are too numerous and 
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too varied to be chronicled. There are doubtless 
many marriages in which it is not difficult to trace 
the controlling influence to money or social posi- 
tion. From these there is a gradation. We find 
some people marrying to obtain a good home and 
be provided for, some to get a good housekeeper, 
and others to obtain needed assistance in bringing 
up the children of a former marriage. 

Now and then a young girl marries a man many 
years her senior, willing to sell herself to secure the 
luxuries of life which she could well do without. 

I have a case in mind where a young girl of pre- 
possessing appearance and manner, holding a po- 
sition fairly remunerative, married a wealthy man, 
three times her own age, merely to provide herself 
with luxuries which the money of the husband 
would enable her to enjoy. 

She did not pretend to have any love or regard 
for the man himself. She could not have had any 
feeling for him other than that of repulsion. He 
was old, unattractive, and ill-tempered. It was 
nothing more nor less than a cold-blooded surren- 
der for a pecuniary advantage. 

Such a woman cannot consistently criticise those 
of her sisters who have fallen by the wayside in 
order to satisfy a craving for things which would 
otherwise be beyond their reach. 

I am aware that I have described an extreme 
case. There are other cases of lesser degree, but 
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I will not discuss the matter further. Rather will 
I let my own thoughts and those of the reader 
drift into a more pleasant channel. 

A well-known judge, who, by the way, was an 
old bachelor, once remarked, “I am always glad 
to grant a divorce, in cases where satisfactory 
evidence is produced, because it generally makes 
two people happy and sometimes four.” 


Much has been said and much has been written 
during some years past as to the appalling number 
of divorces granted by the courts, and the general 
impression seems to be that the number has greatly 
and rapidly increased. It cannot be denied that 
they have increased, but I very much doubt if 
such increase has been out of proportion to the in- 
crease of population, taking into consideration a 
long period down to the beginning of the World 
War. 

The period of the War, and the years which have 
followed, present for discussion a number of ques- 
tions, to which I will refer later, which did not arise 
in the earlier days. 

Notwithstanding the condemnation of various 
religious sects and of some moralists, I believe that 
a proper divorce law conscientiously administered 
is beneficial to society. 

When a couple have reached the point where they 
can no longer live together in peace and harmony, 
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I can see no advantage in a continuation of the 
marriage relation. 

Their squabbles and altercations, if not witnessed 
by others, soon become known to their circle of 
friends and acquaintances, among whom there 
is almost always a difference of opinion as to 
which should bear the blame for the unfortunate 
situation. 

Such a couple not only cast a shadow upon the 
pleasures of others wherever they go but are likely 
to cause dissensions among their respective ad- 
herents. 

With all their friends and acquaintances arrayed 
upon one side or the other, they become a storm 
center, a plague and annoyance to all who know 
them, and a demoralizing example of infelicity. 

For their own good, as well as for the good of 
that portion of the community with which they 
come in contact, would it not be better to sever 
their relations and thus avoid the further debase- 
ment of their own natures and remove the dispirit- 
ing example from the eyes of those who might be 
contemplating marriage? 


If any one should think that I have overesti- 
mated the baleful influences which follow conjugal 
embroilments, let him pass a week in a family where 
the husband and wife are at loggerheads. He will 
never forget it as long as he lives, 
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If he is wise, he will be constantly on the alert to 
keep clear of doing or saying anything which might 
‘be construed as favoring one party or the other. 

Even if he is successful in dodging this difficulty, 
the nervous strain which he endures will be suffi- 
cient to impress the occasion upon his mind for 
all time, and make him reluctant again to expose 
himself to a situation calling for so high a degree 
of circumspection. 


Divorces are considered by many as particularly 
unfortunate in cases where there are children, and 
therefore they think that the courts should be less 
inclined to grant them, although, otherwise, the 
parties would be entitled to the relief sought. 

Without doubt it is far more regrettable that 
there should be a cause for divorce where there are 
children of the marriage. 

There is no substitute for the parental relation 
if the prevailing conditions of the home are such 
as would benefit the children, but to compel them 
to live in an atmosphere burdened with altercations 
between the two people whom they are, above all 
others, expected to love, honor, and cherish is, in 
my opinion, most injurious. 

To subject children in their formative years, 
when their character, temperament, and views of 
life are being established and developed, and when 
they are so impressionable, to an atmosphere laden 
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with contention and strife, is a mistaken consid- 
eration, the damaging effect of which cannot be 
measured. 

It would be far better for the children to be 
placed in the custody of one parent, selected by the 
court in the exercise of its discretion. 


Statutes fixing grounds for divorce and regu- 
lating the proceedings thereunder are the work of 
legislative bodies for which the courts are in no 
way responsible. The duty to construe and en- 
force them devolves upon the courts, although, in 
the popular mind, the latter are often charged 
with much greater responsibility. 

So far as divorces have become an evil through 
their greatly increased number, the root of the 
evil is not to be found in the laws nor in their ad- 
ministration but rather in ill-advised and ill-con- 
sidered marriages. 

Marriage is a solemn contract. It is supposed 
to endure as long as both shall live. But notwith- 
standing its grave character there are many who 
enter into it without any appreciation of its de- 
mands and with as little serious consideration as 
would be manifested in extending an invitation to a 
dance or the theatre. 


The effect of the World War upon marriage and 
divorce is quite marked, and some phases of it 
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are more easily observed than accounted for or 
explained. 

I pass over those marriages which were already 
contemplated at the breaking out of the war and 
which were solemnized at a date earlier than was 
originally intended. 

It was but natural that both parties should wish 
to be united before the man should be subjected 
to the dangers which are the concomitants of war, 
and I see no reason why they should be classed as 
hasty or venturesome for the reason that their in- 
ception was neither hasty nor controlled by an 
excitement due to the sudden advent of unusual 
and startling conditions. 

Sir Philip Gibbs in his recent book tells us that 
the number of divorce cases in England has. in- 
creased threefold from what they were prior to the 
War, and that this increase cannot be wholly at- 
tributed to hasty marriages brought about by the 
approach or existence of hostilities. 

While many cases may be thus accounted for, 
there are also a goodly number of other cases of a 
different sort. Men who had lived happily and 
contentedly in the married state for some years, 
upon their return from the war seemed to be un- 
able to adapt themselves to their former life and 
environment, becoming first discordant, then quar- 
relsome, finally seeking relief in legal separation. 
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It is quite evident that there are some causes of 
estrangement in married life which come from 
variation in mentality induced by scenes and ex- 
periences extraordinary in character. How far 
the same elements, though of an inferior degree of 
importance and therefore much less objective, may 
figure in what may be termed the ordinary every- 
day case, would call for a discussion too scientific 
to be consistent with this writing and one which I 
do not feel competent to enter upon. 

The marriage of our own soldier boys with 
French and German girls has been of more or less 
frequent occurrence. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how a man, three thousand miles from home, 
friends, and country, unable to fix the date of his 
return, should find consolation and comfort in the 
society of some buxom foreign damsel who helps 
him to pass his days pleasantly, gives him a little 
touch of home life, and seems solicitous for his 
happiness and welfare. 

The rest is so very easy and natural that it is 
needless to continue. 


What is true about our own soldiers and their 
matrimonial ventures abroad is doubtless true of 
those of other countries. The test of these mar- 
riages will come when the wife is brought home and 
faces her new surroundings in a strange land. 
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Will she survive the transplanting and flourish in 
another and different soil? Will she make good 
with the relatives, friends and acquaintances of her 
husband, or will they ignore her, or perhaps for a 
time, look upon her in the light of a new-fangled 
toy to be enjoyed for the moment and then, when 
the novelty wanes, to be cast aside and forgotten? 

These questions the parties probably failed to 
consider, or even think of, when they entered into 
the bonds of marriage. They will indeed be fortu- 
nate if those questions are not forced upon their at- 
tention at a later period. Probably when some of 
the other unfortunate results of the great war have 
become alleviated or wholly removed, we shall not 
only be found to have dropped back to normalcy 
in matters of divorce but the coming generation 
will be so much wiser than ourselves that they will 
be able to avoid our indiscretions. 


In closing this chapter I beg leave to tell the 
young of both sexes not to get married in haste. 
There is plenty of time. It is a comrade for life 
that you are selecting, and not a companion for 
a picnic or a ball game. 

Look the ground over carefully; there are some 
chances against you at best. 

Gaze upon the features and closely observe and 
study the character, temperament, and disposition 
of your prospective partner. Ask yourself if her 
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or his presence at the other end of the breakfast 
table, for the remainder of your existence, will be 
likely to afford you uninterrupted joy, or will the 
spectacle probably become fatiguing and your 
mind left to stray and be occupied with thoughts of 
another whom you might have chosen. Perhaps 
the reader will agree with me that this chapter has 
been concluded none too soon. 


CHAPTER XVI 


SOME LIARS I HAVE KNOWN 


N selecting the title of this chapter perhaps some 

apology is due to the author of “Wild Animals 

I Have Known.” To be sure, I have not made 

use of the word “wild,” although it might be ap- 

propriately employed to designate those whose un- 

truths are at once patent to every one within reach 
of their voices. 

The conventional lies, sometimes termed “white 
lies,” are not indicative of moral turpitude and do 
not demand serious consideration. ‘They seem to 
be accepted as a safe escape from what might 
otherwise seem like a rudeness or a discourtesy. 

The maid tells the caller at the door that her 
mistress is out. ‘The mistress is not out, and the 
caller may know that she is not, but the lie is ac- 
cepted as indicating that the mistress is.engaged 
in doing something which prevents her from see- 
ing company, or that she is physically indisposed. 

Sometimes the caller is effusively greeted, her 
hostess telling her with frequent repetitions how 
delighted she is to:see her and how earnestly she 


hopes it will not be long before she comes again, 
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when, as a matter of fact, she may be the last per- 
son in the world that the hostess desires to see and 
is being wished at the bottom of the ocean or in 
some other place out of calling distance. 

All these things are well understood, and their 
usefulness in smoothing the social pathway fully 
appreciated. ‘They deceive no one and are not 
really intended as a deception, but only an easy 
and deft way of turning those little corners which 
we must turn if we would be regarded as possess- 
ing graciousness and geniality. 

There is another sort of lying with which I am 
more or less in sympathy. An idle gossip seeks 
to learn about the affairs of his next-door neigh- 
bor. It is none of his business. Perhaps he so in- 
geniously puts his question that a mere refusal to 
answer him suffices to convey the information 
sought. A lie defeating his purpose seems to me 
to be justified. 

Anything is good enough for the men and 
women’ who are endeavoring to meddle in the 
affairs of other people in which they have no per- 
sonal interest or right. Such people are not en- 
titled to the truth. 

Some believe that it is natural for children to 
lie and that their exemption from that fault can 
be brought about only by training. 

While there may be and doubtless are some ex- 
ceptions, I am inclined to think such a belief 
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plausible. The child does not usually see any vi- 
olation of a moral obligation by his falsehood. 
When he tells a lie he generally does it in self- 
defense, to ward off a punishment, or to relieve 
himself from blame. In ‘some instances he may 
be culpable and in others not, but his reasoning 
powers are not sufficiently developed to enable him 
to distinguish between the two, and he therefore 
lies sometimes when, from his own standpoint, he 
does not need to. 

In training a child who has become addicted to 
falsehood, I have noticed that he can be more easily 
convinced of its foolishness than of its moral in- 
iquity. He better understands what it is to be 
foolish. The mioral question is too subtle for his 
youthful intellect, but from his very early years he 
dishkes to have his acts and sayings looked upon 
as senseless. 

Language is not the only medium for conveying 
false information amounting to willful deception. 
Nods, winks, gestures, postures, and sometimes si- 
lences are equally efficacious if they are shrewdly 
employed and are no less reprehensible than the 
spoken words. 

I have seen a lawyer in the course of his argu- 
ment in an accident case, desiring to impress upon 
the court that his injured client in the performance 
of his work was compelled to pass through a very 
narrow space, in dangerous proximity to machinery 
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in operation, move around the end of a table in a 
posture and in a manner indicating that there was 
barely room enough for him to squeeze through, 
when, as a matter of fact, the passageway was wide 
enough for three ordinary persons to have walked 
abreast. The lie which that man thus enacted was 
as shameless, impudent, and wicked as if it had 
been uttered in words. 

The man who proposes to do much in the way of 
lying needs to have a most excellent memory. 
Without it, his variations, as he tells his story to 
different people, will become so numerous that he 
will be found out when some of them happen to get 
together and compare notes. 

It is quite remarkable how the habit of lying 
grows after it once takes root. When it has finally 
become the master, it is almost impossible to get 
from the person addicted a truthful statement 
about anything. 

Even at times when the truth would better serve, 
the sensibilities have become so blunted that they 
fail to offer any effective resistance. 

One of the most artistic liars with whom I ever 
came in contact was a man engaged in a manufac- 
turing business. He was pretty shrewd, some- 
times too shrewd. He was frequently in litigation, 
in which he had considerable success. He was not 
a promiscuous liar. In giving his testimony he 
generally told the truth, in the main, and some- 
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times made admissions on cross-examination 
which were apparently against his interest. In 
this way he would obtain the confidence of the jury 
who would come to regard him as a very careful 
and truthful person. When, however, he came to 
the vital point in the case he would suddenly be- 
come one of the most ingenious and beautiful lars 
that ever graced the witness stand. 

Leaving out, for the moment, the moral ques- 
tion, I have always considered lying to be a very 
poor business. There is little to be gained by it, 
and much to be lost. The man who has established 
a reputation for truth and veracity has a decided 
advantage over those who are known to be willing 
to falsify in order to accomplish their own ends. 
Falsehood may bring a temporary advantage, but 
in the long run it is a losing game. 

There is very little satisfaction or entertainment 
in listening to a conversation when you are in doubt 
as to its truth. In such a dilemma the company 
of a good dog is much to be preferred. 

As Holmes says, “Sin has many tools, but a lie 
is the handle which fits them all.” 


It is possible to acquire considerable proficiency 
in distinguishing the portion of a story which is 
true from the portion which is false. The ability 
to do this comes only from experience. Compar- 
atively few however are able to develop this power 
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to an extent amounting to cleverness, for the rea- 
son that only a few are placed in an environment 
which proffers the experience. After some years 
at the bar, I found little difficulty i in settling, in my 
own mind, whether a person in conversation or 
upon the witness stand was telling the truth or 
lying. 

It would be difficult to describe, explain, or even 
propound any method or process by which I was 
enabled to reach a conclusion. As it is sometimes 
said, “I seemed to feel it in my bones.” I never 
stopped to ascertain how it got there and I seldom 
found myself mistaken in my deductions. 

I do not say this in any boasting spirit, but state 
it only as a fact. There is little occasion to boast 
over something that is gained by years of experi- 
ence and which could not be otherwise acquired. 

There must be a number of things of which we 
are not clearly conscious at the moment which com- 
bine and create a mental impression leading us to 
estimate and understand the desires and intentions 
which the utterances of another may be designed 
to convey or conceal. 

Manner, tone of voice, mode of expression, 
change of countenance, and shiftiness of the eyes 
are some of the things which often betray the un- 
truthful. 

I have read of a device recently invented which, 
when attached to a person, is capable of indicating 
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whether his utterances are true or false. I do not 
know whether its absolute reliability has yet been 
established, but if it has, or can be, I trust that it 
may come to be employed in courts of justice and 
in all hearings before other tribunals authorized to 
receive oral evidence. Its use would certainly 
carry consternation to those who might desire to 
obtain favorable results, through prevarication, in 
matters in which they had a personal or sympathetic 
interest. 

Possibly, sometime in the no distant future, one 
of these devices will form a part of every witness 
stand, with proper facilities for readily attaching 
it to the person testifying and connecting it with 
a large disc facing the jury, such dise being prop- 
erly lettered and provided with an automatically 
moving hand changing from truth to lies, or the 
reverse, as the witness proceeds to elucidate the 
facts of the case, something after the manner of 
the pointer on a barometer. 

With such a contrivance in successful operation 
there would be less difficulty in getting at the truth. 
The witness would naturally hesitate to falsify if 
he knew that his variations from the truth were be- 
ing promptly and publicly recorded. 


CHAPTER XVII 
SOME FALLACIES REGARDING WORKS OF ART 


HAVE already mentioned the great dearth of 
pictures during my early years, referring more 
particularly to the illustrations which are now to be 
found in almost every newspaper and periodical. 
It is of course but natural to crave the things of 
which one is deprived, and the desire for their en- 
joyment usually increases with a continuance of 
the deprivation. 

I was, as a youth, very fond of all kinds of pic- 
tures and my passion for them was doubtless 
whetted by their scarcity. Anything in the way of 
a picture always interested me. 

My partiality for these things became so rooted 
that even now, in my advanced years, I find en- 
joyment in looking at the pictures illustrating some 
magazine story, although I do not read or expect 
to read the text. 

When I became a householder, my first pur- 
chases, in the line of art, were a large engraving 
of Pharaoh’s Horses and a French lithographed 
landscape. They were not very expensive, but 
they afforded some pleasure and were all that my 


then present means warranted. 
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The lithograph was given away many years ago, 
but the engraving now hangs over the head of my 
bed, and I still find gratification in the contempla- 
tion of that spirited picture. 

Possibly there may be some sentiment connected 
with its retention, it having been my first venture 
in the field of art. 

Some years later it was my good fortune to have 
an office upon the same floor with a gentleman who 
was engaged in importing and selling oil paintings. 
He was a man of good education, of great refine- 
ment and taste, and occupying a high social posi- 
tion. He had formerly been in textile manufac- 
turing, but he had not been successful and found 
himself in middle life without occupation or income. 

Having a taste for art, and having some facility 
in the handling of the brush himself, he naturally 
turned his attention to the picture business as a 
means of livelihood. 

The pictures which he imported were of a high 
class and were mostly disposed of to people of 
wealth whose taste in such matters enabled them to 
appreciate the merits and beauty of the produc- 
tions offered them. 

For several years I visited the rooms of this gen- 
tleman with great frequency, viewing and discuss- 
ing with him his new pictures as they arrived. In 
these discussions he very kindly and patiently 
pointed out to me their several excellencies and de- 
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fects so that after a time I acquired considerable 
proficiency in determining, at least to my own 
satisfaction, the merits of an oil painting. 

Later, when my financial condition had some- 
what improved, I was enabled to obtain, by the 
exercise of my own judgment, a few good pictures 
which have given me for many years much pleasure 
and which I am still enjoying. 


It is not wise to attempt to furnish a house with 
pictures or with anything else, of a decorative char- 
acter, all at once. It is far better to do it grad- 
ually. Now and then you will find an opportunity 
to secure a good picture at a very low figure, much 
less than its actual value. 

I cannot refrain from presenting an usta 
of the truth of this from an experience of my own, 
even at the risk of seeming boastful. While at- 
tending an auction one day a landscape of con- 
siderable size was put up for sale. Both the pic- 
ture and the handsome gilt frame with which it 
was surrounded came from abroad. It seemed to 
me that it would be a very desirable acquisition for 
my home and it was struck off to me for eighty-one 
dollars. It has been much admired by every one 
who has seen it, including a picture dealer from 
Boston who offered me six hundred dollars for it, 
evidently with the belief that he could sell it for a 
much larger sum. 
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I might give other instances where some knowl- 
edge of pictures has enabled me to purchase to ad- 
vantage, at auction sales, but I must forbear lest 
I change a possible suspicion of bragging into what 
might be deemed to be positive proof. 

To one thing I have always adhered. I have 
never bought a picture unless it was something that 
I liked, something that appealed to me. No mat- 
ter how eminent the artist may be, I have no use for 
his picture unless I can enjoy it. 


Artists have their followers and admirers, like 
those of other vocations, and their friends who buy 
their pictures are often so carried away by their 
interest in the man that the excellence of his work 
is simply the product of their imagination. 


I have sometimes seen the friends of an artist 
gather around one of his pictures that I would not 
take as a gift and hang in my house, each of them, 
in turn, calling the attention of the others to some 
bit of color, to the skillfulness with which the sky 
has been treated, or the clever way in which a tree 
or a cow has been introduced to give variety to the 
landscape, &c. 

In this manner they would work themselves up 
to a degree of enthusiasm which the effort of some 
great master would be powerless to produce. 
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I was once acquainted with an artist whose pic- 
tures were thought, by his friends, to possess great 
merit especially in the matter of coloring. He was 
a conceited ass who took himself very seriously, 
and from whose manner and bearing it was quite 
evident that he considered himself to be nothing 
less than a second Raphael. His conceit was of 
the nauseating variety. 

The pictures that he had painted were extrava- 
gant in coloring, crude in conception, and faulty 
in execution, yet his friends enthused over them and 
through their manufactured enthusiasm he was en- 
abled to dispose of quite a number at prices much 
to his pecuniary advantage. 

I have seen many examples of his work, but 
never one with which I would be willing to decorate 
a nice barn, if I had had a structure of that de- 
scription, and expected the cows to give milk. 

I remember being called upon one day by a client 
who desired me to go to his home for the purpose of 
getting the signature and acknowledgment of his 
wife to some papers, she being ill and confined to 
the house. He was a man of more than ordinary 
intelligence in most matters and was engaged in 
important business affairs. 

On the way he discoursed quite fluently upon oil 
paintings, in which he seemed to be much interested, 
and said that while I was at his house he would be 
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glad to show me his pictures, of which he had a 
fine collection. 

’ He also told me how undesirable it was to pa- 
tronize the picture-dealers and pay their exorbitant 
prices when one could go direct to the artist and 
obtain a picture painted to suit his own taste for 
a much smaller sum. 

After the little business matter had been disposed 
of, IT was taken around the house and afforded a 
view of the heralded masterpieces. 

I found myself in a very embarrassing situation. 
I well knew that I was expected to admire the pic- 
tures and that my failure to do so would be likely 
to offend a kind-hearted man and a good client. 

A number of the pictures were large, some very 
large, all of them the work of one man, and they 
were without exaggeration about the worst lot I 
ever saw. No expense had been spared in inclos- 
ing them in gilt frames, the beauty of which only 
served to emphasize the worthlessness of the pic- 
tures. 

As I looked at these pretentious canvasses, it 
seemed to me that the so-called artist had missed 
his proper vocation. Possibly he might have been 
a fair house-painter, but I am not sure that he 
would have excelled even in that line of work. 

I cannot remember how I managed to extricate 
myself from the*predicament into which I had so 
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innocently fallen, I only know that I’ did my best 
to avoid giving offense and, as I retained the. 
friendship and business of my client, it is fair to 
claim that I must have been successful . 

It is not easy in such cases to escape giving of- 
fense and at the same time preserve one’s self- 
respect, 

In this connection I may refer to another man 
who built a fine house in a very popular locality. 
When he came to occupy his newly acquired prop- 
erty he apparently conceived the idea that pictures 
were necessary to the proper embellishment of the 
home. 

He knew absolutely nothing about such things, 
and instead of getting some information on the 
subject, or obtaining the services of some one ca- 
pable of assisting him in the selection, he visited a 
Hebrew auction and purchased about a dozen pic- 
tures with which he decorated the walls of his new 
house. 

I happened to be passing the auction room when 
the pictures were being removed and the casual 
glance with which I was favored was quite suffi- 
cient for their proper appraisement. The frames 
were imitation gilt, and a very poor imitation at 
that, while the canvases resembled the cheapest 


of chromos. 
While at first such an adventure seems ludicrous, 
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it nevertheless has its serious aspects when we come 
to consider how weak the mentality and how de- 
void of any perception of the beautiful a man must 
be to find in a few bedaubed canvasses the equiv- 
alent of meritorious productions. 

There is not much choice between the man just 
described, who attempts to follow the fashion by a 
resort to the cheap and tawdry, and the man who 
procures choice and expensive art objects, having 
no appreciation of their beauty and no compre- 
hension of their significance. 

A man of the latter sort I was at one time 
slightly acquainted with through some matters of 
business. His origin was far from aristocratic. 
He possessed a fair degree of shrewdness, which, 
combined with some business methods, not always 
praiseworthy, enabled him to accumulate an 
amount of money that, in his day and generation, 
was looked upon as a fortune. He became par- 
ticular as to his dress and adopted as polite a man- 
ner as he was capable of. As is usual in such 
cases, his politeness was overdone. In fact the 
slight veneering with which he had endeavored to 
conceal his natural vulgarity was never fully effec- 
tive. 

One day a visitor at his home, observing a 
beautiful piece of bronze representing an Amazon, 
inquired of him; “Is that an Amazon,” and the 
reply was, “Yes! Yes indeed, Amazon’s best.” 
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Artists are generally modest, honest, and pains- 
taking in their work. To be sure, many of them 
never become great, but some of those who may 
occupy a position more or less distant from the top 
of the ladder turn out pictures which are capable of 
adorning the home and exciting the pleasurable 
emotions of those who may behold them. 

Painting pictures is in some respects akin to 
the utterance of wise or witty sayings. It would 
be as unreasonable to expect an artist to reach 
his limit of excellence in every picture which he 
paints as it would be to look for a constant flow of 
humor from one reputed to be witty. 

I have always found that a reputation for witty 
sayings may be traced to occasional utterances 
which tickle the fancy of the listeners, while many 
intervening attempts prove to be too insipid to 
provoke mirth. 

So the lasting fame of an artist may spring from 
one or two successful productions, while the great 
bulk of his work awakens but a passing interest 
and is soon forgotten. 

Likewise with the poet. He may have written 
volumes of verse but his claim to distinction may 
finally rest upon a single poem, of which “Gray’s 
Elegy” and “The Raven” are striking examples. 

I am not speaking in derogation of artists or the 
patrons of art as a whole. I have only been call- 
ing attention to a few of those whose excessive van-- 
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ity lead them to prey upon the credulity of others 
not versed in matters of art, and to those whose 
purpose in acquiring artistic things is simply to 
screen their own ignorance and lack of refinement. 

There are artists who do not claim to be great 
and who paint pictures with much skill, truthfully 
revealing nature and yielding to those who may 
come to possess them a full measure of pleasure 
and satisfaction. I have known several who might 
be thus classified. One was a bookkeeper and 
clerk in a business office. His duties to his em- 
ployers did not occupy his entire time although his 
presence at the office was necessary during business 
hours. In order to provide himself with some oc- 
cupation during his spare time he took up painting. 

He was a very conscientious man, somewhat 
diffident, good-natured, intelligent, and affable, 
without any of that disgusting conceit which I have 
previously described. Of course he had some nat- 
ural talent. It must be admitted that his early 
efforts were rather crude, but from the beginning 
he exhibited a fair degree of what is called artistic 
sense, which, when combined with careful study 
and persistent effort, presages at least a moderate 
success. 

Some of his pictures were well conceived and ex- 
ecuted and were of sufficient merit to appeal read- 
ily to fastidious buyers. 

His modest manners, together with a kind and 
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sympathetic nature, endeared him to a wide circle 
of friends who appreciated his character, admired 
his industry, and respected him for his patient 
effort. 

He was content to do his best with his brush with- 
out seeking the aid of that claptrap fervor so wel- 
come to those who are striving to foist upon an in- 
nocent public their ill-conceived and abortive pro- 
ductions. 


Much has been written describing the depriva- 
tions of some of the old masters in their struggles 
for recognition and their ultimate victory under 
conditions which would seem to be not only unfa- 
vorable but well-nigh impossible. Such portray- 
als never fail to engross our keen interest, espe- 
cially when the culmination is triumphant. 

With this in mind I am induced to give some 
account of a man whom I knew very well when we 
were both young. 

His career, while differing in many respects 
from those of some of the old masters, was never- 
theless quite remarkable. 

Tn his early twenties he presented a fine appear- 
ance. He was tall and well-favored in form and 
feature. The ladies did not hesitate to call him 
a very handsome man. He dressed well and in 
most excellent taste. His apparel was fine and 
well-fitting but never loud or resplendent in col- 
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oring. His manners were those of a gentleman, 
courteous, refined, and elegant. He sang well, 
conversed fluently, and was often witty. 

His means were comparatively small, but he as- 
sociated with a coterie of young gentlemen whose 
families were wealthy, and in trying to keep up 
with his friends he soon suffered financial exhaus- 
tion. Having dissipated his resources and not 
having awakened to the idea that he might go to 
work, he went on in the old way for quite a period, 
getting trusted for his raiment and borrowing 
money from his friends to meet his incidental ex- 
penses. 

I never became his creditor but that was doubt- 
less due to the fact that I never had any money 
which I could lend him. Had it been otherwise it 
is quite probable that I should have made a perma- 
nent investment like many of his other friends. 

We are told that there is an end to all things. 
Certainly that saying is well exemplified in the 
case of a man who tries to subsist on credit and 
borrowed money. 

When my young friend found himself at the end 
of his rope, he disappeared from his accustomed 
haunts and was lost to sight. No one knew what 
had become of him and I think very few cared. 
So far as indications went, he had joined the ranks 
of the worthless’ and had become a hopeless and 
aimless wanderer. 
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A year or so went by and then his former friends 
learned that he was living in a distant city and was 
engaged in drawing soda water in a drug store. 

Later on it was reported that he had gone to 
Europe with a view to establishing himself as an 
artist. 

Some of his friends remembered that he had 
shown some cleverness in drawing various objects 
with a pencil, but even that was not sufficient to 
suppress the laughter which the news of his new 
venture aroused. 


After two or three years had elapsed the news 
came that our artist friend had painted a beautiful 
picture which had been exhibited in London and 
sold to one of the nobility for a large price. 

I refrain from describing the picture. To do so 
would, in effect, reveal the name of the artist, a 
liberty which I should not be justified in taking. 

With this opening of the way, fame and fortune 
awaited him and for many years, during the re- 
mainder of his life, his paintings were much sought 
after and commanded large prices. 

I have seen one of them hanging in the great 
gallery in Dresden, where it is said that pictures 
are admitted only upon their merits and never 
through favoritism. 

His pictures possessed great originality. He 
was in no sense an imitator. His technique, as the 
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artists call it, was entirely evolved from his own 
inner consciousness. 


Some twenty years after he went abroad, I met 
him one day at a railway station in Holland where 
we had an interview lasting about half an hour. 
He had not aged beyond his years. He was in 
the full enjoyment of the luxuries of life, living in 
a castle, riding about in his carriage, and waited 
upon by servants. He was still painting pictures 
and selling them at high prices. 

As I chatted with him I could not fail to notice 
that, notwithstanding his success as a painter, his 
advancement in years, and his long sojourn in a 
foreign land, he still retained many of his earlier 
characteristics. 

However, I was glad to see him again, to con- 
gratulate him upon his artistic triumph, and to 
talk over some of the scenes and experiences in 
which we had been associated in former years. 

Two or three years after meeting him abroad, 
I heard that he had sent some pictures to New 
York for which he received eighteen thousand dol- 
lars. I did not learn how many were included in 
the lot, but from some knowledge of the prices 
which his pictures had already commanded it would 
be reasonable to infer that the number was not 
large. : 

While he may not have attained the highest view 
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of the duties and responsibilities of life, neverthe- 
less his achievements will be remembered long after 
his failings will have been forgotten. 


Before closing this chapter I beg leave to o:fer 
a few suggestions to those who may have the op- 
portunity of visiting picture galleries or any large 
exhibition of pictures. 

The pleasure which a fine picture affords is not 
confined to the brief period in which we may ac- 
tually view it. To remember it, to be able to dis- 
cuss it with those who have seen it, or to describe it 
to those who have not, both prolongs our own en- 
joyment and contributes to the gratification of 
others. 

The man who sits down to a well-supplied table 
and undertakes to devour everything before him 
would certainly be considered foolish, and could 
not well expect to escape a more scathing con- 
demnation. 

Should he succeed in accomplishing his im- 
mediate purpose, he would later be likely to find 
that his overloaded stomach had rebelled and that 
he had lost not only the surplus but the modest 
amount which might have been retained. 

There is a parallel between such a man and one 
who visits a picture gallery and undertakes to 
scrutinize all of the pictures found there. 

The result is that his memory becomes so sur- 
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feited, so confused and clogged, that no clear recol- 
lection of any of them survives. 

‘Where a person is permanently, or for a lengthy 
period, located in some place where a picture gal- 
lery is easily accessible, he may cover the whole col- 
lection without disadvantage, provided he does not 
attempt too much in any one day but is satisfied to 
distribute his visits, doing a little each time, thus 
saving his memory from becoming overwhelmed 
with a sudden and excessive burden. 

My suggestions are, however, more particularly 
directed to visitors and tourists, whose time in any 
one place is limited. Just to walk through a pic- 
ture gallery, glancing here and there as you pro- 
gress, is nothing more or less than a waste of 
time, and yet such a thing is often done. 

If your time is limited, find out in advance, if 
you can, what are the most noted pictures included 
in the collection you are expecting to visit, and 
then confine yourself to their examination to the 
exclusion of everything else. 

Having followed that method myself, I am now 
enabled to bring clearly to mind many fine pictures 
which I have not seen for many years. 

I shall not attempt to describe any of them, but 
I may however mention one which struck be as be- 
ing unique. In the Uffizi gallery in Florence I 
saw a picture of ‘the Holy Family painted by a 
Chinese artist. They were all Chinese. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
MY AUNT 


HAVE already referred to the aunt to whom 

I was so greatly indebted for a “good bring- 

ing up,” as it is sometimes called, and for years of 
loving care and attention to my every want. 

I have also set forth somewhat in detail the ardu- 
ous duties, the performance of which seemed nat- 
urally to fall to her lot, which she discharged with 
much ability and skill. 

She never complained nor regarded the position 
in which she was placed as unfortunate, and I do 
not think it ever occurred to her to look with envy 
upon those who were less burdened with care or 
those who were better able to acquire and enjoy 
more of the comforts and luxuries of life. 

I have been told by those who knew her in her 
earlier years that she was very comely in feature, 
neat and tasteful in dress, and attractive in manner 
and conversation. 

In her intercourse with men she was self-con- 
tained, dignified, polite, friendly, and affable with- 
out making any attempt to provoke serious atten- 
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I never heard of her having any love affair. To 
do her full duty to those who, through circum- 
stances, had been confided to and were dependent 
upon her care, always seemed to be her prevailing 
thought, stimulating her every effort and obscur- 
ing any regret which otherwise she might have felt 
in the comparison of her own surroundings with 
those of her neighbors and friends who were per- 
mitted a greater indulgence in those recreations 
which serve to lighten and make less irksome the 
more serious obligations of life. 

I am not one of those who believe that heroism 
is only to be found in association with great 
_ achievements which spread themselves abroad and 
arouse the interest of the multitude. It may also 
be found in some simple and sequestered home 
where a life has been freely and willingly spent in 
self-sacrifice and devotion to others with no other 
hope of reward than the consciousness of a duty 
well-performed. 


Such was the life of my aunt. She never looked 
upon her situation as an oppression, but on the con- 
trary she seemed to be, and doubtless was, happy 
in following the path which fate had marked out 
for her. 

Her death, which occurred at the age of seventy- 
four after a brief illness, was one of the great sor- 
rows of my life. She had not only maintained all 
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her faculties up to that time, but had enjoyed a 
good degree of health for a woman of her years. 
I saw her frequently after I left home and was with 
her at the last. She had always been so well that 
I had not considered the event of her demise, and 
it came to me as a great shock. 

As my own years have increased, I have realized 
more and more my great indebtedness to her for all 
that she did for me, and I have never ceased to 
marvel at her patience in teaching me the rudiments 
of learning and her perseverance in instilling into 
my youthful mind a variety of things which would 
be of benefit to me in after life. 

Now, looking back after the lapse of many years 
and again bringing into view the voluntary, will- 
ing, and complete consecration of her life for the 
good of others, I am deeply impressed with the ap- 
propriateness of those lines from Gray’s Elegy: 


“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray, 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way.” 


I cannot refrain from describing here her great 
achievement in freeing me from something, the 
continuance of which would have embittered my 
whole life and denied to me that moderate success 
which I have been able to attain. 

In my boyhood I was afflicted for some years 
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with stammering. It was a most grievous trouble 
and I suffered severely from it. Aside from the 
great disadvantage of being unable to give expres- 
sion to one’s desires and thoughts in his home, there 
is added a deep humiliation when brought into asso- 
ciation with others, especially other children, many 
of whom are prone to imitate and otherwise make 
sport of the unfortunate sufferer. 

My disability varied somewhat in degree. At 
my worst, during a period of weeks, I would be 
unable to carry on any conversation, relate any- 
thing that I had observed away from home, or de- 
liver any message which had been given to me. 

At meals I pointed to such things as I desired 
and which were out of my reach. 

While I suffered greatly from this vexatious 
disorder, I was too young to appreciate what its 
continuance would mean to my future life. 

My good aunt, however, was fully alive to the 
situation and she took the matter in hand with con- 
fidence, patience, and a determination to deliver 
me from a tongue-tied existence. Her method 
was original as she could have had no knowledge 
of any scientific treatment in matters of that kind. 
I do not know that they were treated scientifically 
at that period. For many years past I have sel- 
dom taken up a popular magazine without find- 
ing therein several advertisements of institutions 
devoted to the cure of stammering, each one claim- 
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ing to be the possessor of the most reliable and 
effective method. 

I have never ascertained the particular system 
employed by any of them. Whatever their sys- 
tems may be, I venture to say that there is not a 
single one of them which could prove more satis- 
factory than the simple way which my aunt 
pursued. 

If Demosthenes could have had the benefit of the 
training which I received, he might have been saved 
from the torture of pebbles under his tongue and 
attained a more speedy recovery. 

Two or three times each day I was given the task 
of reading aloud for about half an hour under the 
immediate supervision of my aunt and, if I may 
make use of a modern expression, it was certainly 
some task, especially in the beginning. 

Before commencing to articulate, I was required 
to fill my lungs and start with an exhaling breath. 

This preparation greatly facilitated the starting, 
but as the breath became exhausted, stammering 
would set in or, to be more accurate, shut off the 
whole operation. 

At this juncture I was made to cease all further 
effort, for the moment, fill my lungs again, and 
proceed as before. It was a long and tedious pro- 
cess, but improvement was noticeable from the 


outset. 
Words beginning with the letter p seemed to be 
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the most hazardous, and they continued to trouble 
me for a long time after I had mastered everything 
else. 

What there was about that particular letter that 
should cause me to abandon my lower jaw to an 
unfruitful flapping, with its resultant facial con- 
tortions, I have not yet discovered. 

Even among stammerers I had one peculiarity 
which differentiated me from the great majority. 
Usually any excitement serves to make utterance 
more difficult. It was not so, however, in my own 
case. I was always able to go upon the platform 
at school and speak my piece without any hesita- 
tion. Stammering is said to be due to confusion, 
shyness, timidity, or actual fear. I have no 
grounds for attributing it to confusion or fear and 
I dare not ascribe it to shyness or timidity lest I 
might provoke facetious felicitations upon my com- 
plete recovery. 

I do not intend by anything that I have said to 
convey the impression that my aunt was one of 
those easy-going persons who would be likely 
to indulge me to my own disadvantage. She 
made me toe the mark, both in my _ studies 
and in my general conduct, but she never with- 
held her commendation when she felt it was 
deserved. 

In my rebellious outbursts, which were some- 
what frequent in my boyhood, she did not hesitate 
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to apply a little corrective handwork and, as I 
grew larger, to substitute the rod. 

On these occasions there was no compromising 
with promises to be good, but chastisement was ad- 
ministered whenever circumstances seemed to re- 
quire it. 

The course which she pursued was not only of 
inestimable benefit to me, resulting in the develop- 
ment of an obedient spirit, but it also illustrates her 
strength of character in not permitting her great 
affection for me to divert her from what she deemed 
to be for my good however much it might have been 
out of harmony with her own feelings. 

In my more thoughtful years I have never ceased 
to appreciate the value of .her instruction and dis- 
ciplinary training and to admire a discernment 
which, in one of her environment, approached the 
marvelous. 

In principle there is very little difference be- 
tween the training of a child and the training of a 
dog. In neither case is it desirable to keep nag- 
ging them or to inflict punishment for trivial 
things, but when the opportune time arrives it may 
be profitably administered and should be done in 
a manner which will leave an impression more or 
less lasting. 


I have many times seen parents who were op- 
posed to any kind of corporal punishment endeavor 
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to substitute therefor a process of diversion. 

If the child became unruly or unmanageable in 
reference to some particular matter or thing, they 
would seek to interest him in something else and 
thus cause him to forget his perverse attitude. 

It is far better to settle these matters as they 
come up than it is to avoid them by such a weak 
and cowardly device, however ingeniously it may be 
exercised. 

I have seen quite a number of children who were 
treated with the diversion method, and they were 
invariably a nuisance. 

I cannot conceive of anything more irritating 
than witnessing the attempts of fond parents to 
divert their offspring when every one else about 
them knows that the child needs a good, sound 
spanking. 

One ill-behaved youngster is sufficient to make 
miserable a whole houseful of people, and even the 
guests of a very sizable hotel. 

The person who does not admire and enjoy a 
well-behaved child is rarely to be met with, and 
besides, the child who is taught obedience is much 
happier than one who is allowed to become self- 
willed and incur the displeasure of others to whom 
he becomes a serious annoyance. 

It seems strange that there should be so many 
parents who fail to understand these things and 
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who let their child become a pest through the lack 
of proper training. 

The omission is an injustice to the child, a re- 
flection upon the good sense and intelligence of the 
parents, besides being a wanton disregard of the 
feelings and comfort of other people. 

I am aware that I have digressed somewhat from _ 
the subject of my aunt, but the departure being 
natural and easy I do not believe that the indulgent 
reader will condemn it. 

In what I have said I have endeavored to give a 
true picture of the life of a worthy woman without 
embellishment or exaggeration, a life resplendent 
with self-sacrifice, glorious in its unselfish devotion 
to the needs of others, and finding its happiness in 
the quiet, unobtrusive, and conscientious perform- 
ance of duties both arduous and exacting. 

While she may be said to have been far removed 
from the ease of wealth and the realms of fashion, 
she was nevertheles a heroine whose worthy ex- 
ample presents a useful and inspiring lesson. 


CHAPTER XIX 
SOME ETHICAL REFLECTIONS 


OR our presence in the world we are not indi- 
vidually responsible. We start in life with- 
out any responsibility. The exact time when we 
first become answerable for our conduct cannot be 
fixed. The degree of responsibility in the be- 
ginning must be trivial, but there is a gradual in- 
crease as time goes on and we proceed toward that 
illusive haven, called maturity, feeling that when 
we reach it we can cast off the fetters of youth and 
thereafter be free and independent. 

It is a beautiful dream, while it lasts, but the 
awakening when it comes is sad rather than 
joyful. 

There can be no increase of freedom without a 
corresponding growth of responsibility. ‘The two 
things go hand-in-hand and cannot be separated. 

So that when the pleasant dream is ended and 
we face full amenability for speech and action, we 
find that careful adjustment is necessary if we 
would pursue successfully what is sometimes called 
the thorny path of life. 


I need not deal farther in these generalities 
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which are intended to be only introductory to the 
discussion of individual temperaments and charac- 
teristics, pointing out those which are the most de- 
sirable and, if not possessed, the most worthy of 
cultivation. 


The first and foremost is a cheerful disposition. 
Although it may not be inherent it may be, in most 
cases, successfully developed. 

There is nothing more dispiriting than the per- 
son who takes a gloomy view of everything and who 
thinks everything is either bad or is about to be- 
come so. 

Even a cheerful liar is more pleasing and en- 
tertaining than a wise grouch. The latter not only 
makes himself unhappy but he dampens the spirits 
of all who come in contact with him. His presence 
and conversation are far from being exhilarating. 
He is about as well calculated to incite pleasurable 
emotions as a wet blanket would be to induce sleep. 
In a word, he is little less than a public nuisance 
and may be justly shunned and avoided. 

It has been said that, “The world is a comedy 
to those who think, and a tragedy to those who 
feel.” 


There are times and occasions when one needs to 
be serious. ‘Trials and tribulations come to us all, 
now and then, which must be met and borne with 
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courage and which call for the exercise of patience, 
judgment, and perhaps forbearance. 

While casual misfortunes may be of such an ex- 
asperating nature as to drive us, for the time being, 
into a seriousness of mind and demeanor, there is 
seldom any reason why, with the passing of the ob- 
noxious situation, our former cheerfulness should 
not reassert itself. 

There are a few whose natures permit them to be 
sunny under the most adverse conditions, and there 
are others who seem to relish calamity and reverses. 
The latter seem to be like the old lady who, when 
asked how she was, said she “enjoyed poor health.” 

I could never clearly understand the attitude of 
these pessimistic creatures, unless they had such an 
abnormal craving for sympathy that their view of 
everything else was obscured. 


With some, seriousness is merely assumed. It 
is their “stock in trade.” They believe that a 
solemn demeanor will lead those who may observe 
them to think that they are wise. It is un- 
doubtedly effective to some extent. with some 
people, but those whom they most desire to im- 
press quite readily see through their pretensions 
and they soon come to be classed as cheap hum- 
bugs. 


wy 


We sometimes see a man who is so deeply im- 
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pressed with his own importance that we naturally 
feel that if we could only purchase him at his real 
worth and sell him at his own valuation it would be 
a very successful speculation. 

I once heard of a man, occupying an important 
judicial position, who one morning, in passing 
through a somewhat spacious hallway leading to 
his rooms, observed a man with a pail of water and 
sponge wiping off the wainscoting. The judicial 
mind was seriously ruffled. The superintendent 
of the building was hastily summoned, informed of 
the outrage, and notified that such a thing must 
not happen again when he was passing through the 
hall. 

It seems almost incredible that a man of educa- 
tion, competent to hold a dignified judicial office, 
should be so completely carried away by such an 
extravagant and foolish conception of his own im- 
portance. 


In this connection I may refer to a well-known 
member of the bar who was learned and skillful 
in the practice of his profession but was not at all 
popular with his brother lawyers. 

He took himself quite seriously, had a very pen- 
etrating voice, one of those described as “squeal- 
ing,” and a temperament which enabled him readily 
to discover what he deemed to be the defects and 
shortcomings of others and to suggest the better 
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way in which he would have conducted himself 
under the circumstances. 

- One day when a brother member of the bar ac- 
costed him by his first name he resented it, saying 
that his friends usually called him Mr. The 
rejoinder was, ‘How are you addressed by those 
with whom you are offensively familiar?” 





Usually those who are really talented do not find 
it necessary to resort to such methods. ‘They are 
as a rule modest in bearing, courteous, and consid- 
erate of the feelings and opinions of others. 


Upon several occasions I had the pleasure of 
meeting and conversing with that eminent lawyer 
and diplomat Joseph H. Choate, a man who was 
not only recognized as a leader of the bar in the city 
of New York but one of our most successful am- 
bassadors to the Court of St. James, besides being 
one of the most pleasing and entertaining orators 
and after-dinner speakers of his time. He made 
no effort to impress with his superiority those with 
whom he came in contact but, on the contrary, he 
made every one he met feel at ease through his un- 
affected graciousness and affability. 


Some years ago I crossed the ocean on the same 
steamer with that great English statesman and his- 
torian, James Bryce, with whom I had several con- 
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versations. I found him to be a man mild, gentle, 
and genial in manner and temperament, without 
airs or any apparent consciousness of superiority. 
He was always ready to chat with any one who 
saw fit to speak to him, and in dress and appear- 
ance he did not attempt to surpass the most humble 
passenger. 


In this connection I am pleased to refer to an- 
other man, nearer home, in whom great eminence 
was combined with a simple, kind, and courteous 
habit. 

I became acquainted with Nelson W. Aldrich 
when he was the financial clerk in a wholesale 
grocery house and my acquaintance with him con- 
tinued through the years during which he made his 
way to a commanding position in the Senate of the 
United States, where his every utterance regarding 
financial and tariff questions was heralded through- 
out the country and across the sea. 

For several years, so great was his influence in 
the Senate, that he was sometimes called the “Gen- 
eral Manager of the United States.” 

Although in his later years he was so absorbed 
in public matters that he had less time for social - 
converse with his friends and constituents, he was 
ever ready to assist them in any laudable under- 
taking, and he always maintained toward every one 
that simple and kindly attitude which had charac- 
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terized his earlier years. ‘In the homely but sig- 
nificant words of a rural admirer, “Aldrich never 
needed a larger,hat.” 


My reference to these three men serves to em- 
phasize the foolishness of those who desire to be re- 
garded wise but who are only making themselves 
ridiculous in the exhibition of a monstrous conceit. 

Such men are never happy. They are bound to 
fail in their efforts to bring others to view them in 
the same light in which they see themselves and 
hence they are obliged to endure many bitter dis- 
appointments which might be avoided by taking a 
more modest attitude. 


There is seldom much happiness in this world 
without friends. They help us to enjoy its 
pleasures and their sympathy enables us to bear its 
afflictions. 

It must be remembered, however, that friendship 
cannot long exist without mutual concessions. 

I venture to say that no matter how close a 
friend we may have there is always something 
about him, or her, that we would like to have dif- 
ferent. 

The changes we would like to bring about might 
be one or more of a great variety of things which, 
to our minds, would improve and make more value- 
able and acceptable the friendly relations. 
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The point of improvement might be in dress, 
manners, or speech, or in views political, religious, 
charitable or matrimonial. There is practically no 
end to the list of things which might be compiled, 
one or more of which would, in our opinion, en- 
hance the attractiveness of our best friend. 

We never seem to realize that our best friends 
probably see in us one or more defects similar to 
those which we see in them. We all have our 
peculiarities. We readily observe the idiosyncra- 
sies of our friends and they seem to be so patent 
that we cannot understand how they escape their 
own cognizance. 

As the old Quaker said to his wife, “Yes, 
Elizabeth, everybody is peculiar except thee and 
me, and thee is a little peculiar.” 


A friendship will grow and endure in proportion 
to the extent to which each of the parties is enabled 
to overlook and disregard the peculiarities of the 
other. 

Almost every individual is possessed of some 
good points, and if we can only keep them in view 
and not permit them to become obscured by the 
contemplation of less important characteristics, 
personal friendships may be the more quickly es- 
tablished and the more permanently maintained. 

A true friend is a valuable possession. The 
word “friend” is seldom used nowadays in its best 
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sense. It is too often employed to include the 
sum total of one’s acquaintance, but friends and 
acquaintances are not of the same sort. Of course 
acquaintance must precede friendship, but friend- 
ship does not necessarily follow from acquaintance. 


I once had a friend with whom my relations were 
extremely close and intimate. In fact, for a period 
of more than twenty years, as long as he lived, we 
were more like brothers than anything else. Dur- 
ing all that time we never had a disagreement and 
yet there were some things about him that I would 
have liked to change. 

He had, however, so many qualities that pro- 
voked my admiration and approval that I never 
had the heart to attempt his reform in minor mat- 
ters, and we kept on without our friendship being 
marred or weakened. 

Had [I suffered his peculiarities to obstruct my 
view of his attainments and amiable attributes, the 
result might have been far different, but, as it 
is, I cherish his memory, and after many years 
deeply regret the loss of his satisfying and genial 
companionship. 

A. certain amount of criticism of a friend may be 
permissible and should not result in estrangement, 
but it is always safer to offer it in the way of 
gentle suggestion’ rather than in a manner dic- 
tatorial or commanding. 
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Many may be led where few can be driven. 
There is something in the make-up of most of us 
which resents dictation, and although at first it 
may not prove to be irritating, it soon becomes tire- 
some and awakens a spirit of conflict which does 
not make for friendship but, on the contrary, is an 
entering wedge destined to disturb and perhaps 
rend the most familiar relations. 

It is always dangerous to speak in criticism of a 
friend in the presence of other people for two rea- 
sons. In the first place the friend, if he hears of it, 
which is more than likely, will regard it as an un- 
friendly action and, secondly, because your words 
will seldom be repeated with accuracy but will be 
embellished with such changes, additions, and color- 
ing as may originate in the imagination or gratify 
the hostile feeling of the relator and, in their new 
dress they may be unkind and perchance offensive. 


The risk is more remote when the discussion re- 
lates to a common friend, but, even then, it should 
be borne in mind that friends sometimes fall out 
and that revengeful motives which may arise will 
be aided by a hazy recollection due to the lapse of 
time. 

Gossip is of two kinds, good-natured and mali- 
cious. The good-natured gossip is a well-known 
character in the village, neighborhood, or locality 
in which he or she resides. 
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Gossips are not confined to one sex. The male 
specimen may not be comparatively numerous, but 
he is the more despicable because he is supposed to 
be engaged in more important matters which would 
exclude him from giving his attention to minor 
neighborhood affairs in which he really has no con- 
cern. Good-natured gossip may be harmful, for, 
like criticism, it may receive accretions as it rolls 
along which would so change its character that its 
originator would be justified in disowning it. 


The malicious gossip is not an abundant product, 
but as an illustration of what the devil is popularly 
supposed to be he is a complete success. 

He is seldom, if ever, outspoken, fair, or honest. 
His chief weapon is insinuation, and with it he is 
always ready to injure the reputation or character 
of those whom he dislikes or whom he regards as 
standing in the way of his desires or plans. He is 
almost invariably a liar of the meanest sort. He 
makes no specific statements which would make 
him liable in an action for slander, but he fre- 
quently intimates, in a roundabout way, anything 
and everything which comes to his mind and which 
he thinks would be damaging to the object of his 
hostility. 

It is useless to discuss such creatures farther. 
Their methods are usually well understood by those 
who know them. ‘They may have a few friends, so- 
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called, but they are generally and deservedly as 
much detested as a dangerous criminal. 

Perhaps the contempt of the community in which 
they live is their sufficient punishment, but I think 
that some more visible and immediate infliction 
would meet with general approbation. 


In social life we meet with all sorts of tempera- 
ments and an endless variety of experiences, many 
of them agreeable and some of them extremely dis- 
agreeable. 

Not infrequently we come in contact with some 
person who courts popularity by being “all things 
to all men.” 

He agrees with every one he meets, without stop- 
ping to determine whether the views which he en- 
dorses are consistent or incongruous. 

The fact that he expressed a contrary opinion, 
in conversation with some one else, five minutes be- 
fore does not deter him from a ready acquiescence 
in any proposition which you may choose to ad- 
vance. 

He may have some admirable qualities, like be- 
ing good to his mother or helpful to his brother, but 
his advice or opinion in any matter of consequence 
is entirely worthless for the reason that you never 
know what his real convictions are, assuming that 


he nas any. 
The habit of adjusting himself to the different 
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views of others becomes so fixed that he is like the 
weathercock, the position of which is changed and 
regulated by the wind, whatever may be the direc- 
tion from which it blows. He is a harmless crea- 
ture when you come to know him and come to re- 
alize that as a guide and adviser he cannot be re- 
lied upon, and you consequently give no thought 
to his utterances. 

It is very desirable for a person to be what is 
called a good mixer, treating every one with cor- 
diality and consideration whatever may be his so- 
cial status. This can be done without stultifying 
one’s self by a puerile subserviency to the views 
and opinions of others, which never leads to a 
wholesome popularity, but, on the contrary, breeds 
scorn and contempt. 


There is yet another class of people, somewhat 
akin to those whom I have last mentioned, which 
cannot be consistently overlooked. I regret to say 
that I have encountered quite a number of ex- 
amples. Doubtless the reader will recognize the 
species and will have no difficulty in finding some 
illustration among his own acquaintances. 

There is reason to fear the friend with whom you 
are upon terms of intimacy who disparages another 
to your face and still maintains, but endeavors to 
conceal, close relations with him. 
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He will criticise his uncouth appearance and 
trivial conversation, his character and purposes in 
life, his dissipated habits, and his relations with 
women, finally expressing himself in terms quite 
positive as to the undesirability of such an ac- 
quaintance. 

You find later that he is in full association with 
the objectionable party, not only accepting and ex- 
tending invitations of a social nature but generally 
acting toward him in a manner from which it can 
only be inferred that he regards him as a bosom 
friend. 

The purpose of all this is not easily understood 
or explained because the situation is so unnecessary 
and foolish. Every one has the right to choose 
his friends. It is seldom however that our friends 
all look upon each other with that same degree of 
interest which we feel for them. But why, if we 
approve them and find pleasure in their society, 
should we seek to lower them in the estimation of 
another? What is the advantage to be gained by 
such a course of conduct? 

If it is thought to be efficacious in winning the 
favor of one friend at the expense of another, it 
does not argue well for the wisdom or honesty of 
the person implicated in the performance. He is 
likely to fall in the estimation of each of the parties 
when they come to learn of his duplicity, for he has 
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been equally dishonest with both. Pope puts it 
none too strong when he says: 


“Who dares think one thing and another tell, 
My heart detests him/as the gates of hell.” 


Whenever a person speaks to me in derogation 
of one with whom he is on a friendly footing, I have 
always considered it a fair presumption that he 
would do likewise by me whenever he thought 
it might be to his advantage or might give to 
his morbid or vacillating mind a. pleasurable 
sensation. 

One person may have a strong prejudice against 
another or may dislike him through some injury, 
real or fancied, and may naturally be led to de- 
nounce and censure him, being carried away by a 
feeling which is easily comprehended although it 
may not, in many cases, evoke approbation. 

Such a state of mind has the one redeeming fea- 
ture of being understood, even though it may rest 
upon a weak foundation. 

It is a person of great strength of mind who can 
clearly perceive and overcome his aversions, and as 
all are not endowed with masterful mentalities it 
behooves us to look with some leniency upon those 
who are not thus enriched. 

Such people differ materially from those whose 
denunciations spring from an erratic and _ irre- 
sponsible mind freed from any veneration or re- 
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spect for the rules which are supposed to govern 
our intercourse with our fellow beings. 


It is always much easier for a person to pre- 
scribe rules for the conduct of others than it is for 
him to respect and follow such rules himself. 

Kindness and courtesy toward every one and a 
due consideration for the opinions and feelings of 
others, I deem to be the first essentials to an agree- 
able existence in this life. 

These qualities may be possessed and fostered 
without the surrender of our individual opinions 
and without depriving us of the full courage of our 
convictions. 


Having reached the conclusion of this record, 
and looking backward over the years which have 
passed, I find that the recollection of my trials and 
disappointments has faded away and been lost 
among the memories of many things which have 
served to make existence pleasant and satisfactory. 

And now in taking leave of the reader, I cannot 
do better than to wish him that same measure of 
felicity which has attended me through “Life As I 
Have Known It.” 


THE END 
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